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answers ... about how the news affects our liberties ... 
and the economic system which keeps us strong. 











Out of the Showroom... Out on the Road... 


2: One’Magic-Mile' Ride 
can save you $1000 





See how you could pay $1,000 more and still not get 
all Dodge beauty... roominess . . . ruggedness 











Wi. yOU BUY a new Car, it’s smart to test it... to drive it . . . to prove the 
value. That’s what the Dodge “Magic Mile” ride does . . . gives you the 
evidence straight . . . shows how you could pay $1,000 more for a car and not 


get all the extra value features Dodge gives you! 

Get behind the wheel yourself! Never before have you driven a car so easy to 
DRIVE WITHOUT SHIFTING! Dodge Gyro handle! And all your starts and stops are velvet smooth—thanks to Dodge Fluid 
Matic is America’s lowest-priced automatic Drive. Test, too, the relaxing comfort of those extra wide “knee-level” seats. 


transmission! Available on Coronet model , — . “ . Bae 
ret models Your nearby Dodge dealer invites you to come in for your “Magic Mile” ride. 


at moderate extra cost. All models give you rae ; ae 
You'll find it the sensible way, the money-saving way to buy your new car. Visit 


NEW 


BIGGER VALUE 


RIDE WITHOUT CROWDING! Yes, Dodge is SEE OUT ALL AROUND! Compare Dodge visi- 


LONGER, WIDER, HIGHER on the inside for _ bility . . . the clear view, safer “outlook” Just a few dollars more 
extra leg room, shoulder room, head room, through the big “Landscape Windshield, than the lowest-priced ears! 


Yet on the outside, Dodge is suHorter, the full-size, eye-level side windows, the 


Fluid Drive smoothness at no extra cost : 
your Dodge dealer today! 





—_ 





NARROWER and LOWER for easier handling. huge new ‘Picture Window’ in rear. 
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GOVERNMENT-PLANNED economy 

is an economy which keeps you from 
doing what vou planned to do—farmers, 
doctors, working folks, investors, inven- 
tors, everybody. It means dictatorship by 
the bureaucratic few, instead of dictator- 
ship by the millions in the grass-roots. 





r 


So said Radio’s Henry Taylor in a recent 4 ” 

‘Your Land and Mine” broadcast. Mr. Landis Rimanoczy Jeffrey 
Taylor is unique in his analysis of the 
news from the viewpoint of the contribu- 
tion he is making to a better understand- 
ing of the free enterprise system. It is 








for that reason we feel honored in pre- MANAGE is published monthly on the 5th by THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FORE- 
. senting him on the cover of our July MEN, as its only official publication. Entered as second-class matter September 2, 1948 
i “freedom” issue. at the post office at Columbus, Ohio under the Act of March 3, 1879. Printed in the U.S.A. 


Publication office 364-386 S. Fourth St., Columbus 15, Ohio. Editorial and executive offices: 


Chicago-born journalist (1902); educated 321 W. First St., Dayton 2, Ohio. Copyright 1950 by The National Association of Foremen. 


at University of Virginia; reporter, KAN- Subscription rates: Annual U. S. $4.00; foreign $6.00; single copy 40¢ except November 
SAS CITY JOURNAL. Successfully built convention issue for which $1.00 to non-subscribers. Annual subscriptions (U.S.) in lots 
acorn products enterprise, later founded of 50 to 500: $3.00; 500 to 5000: $2.50; 5000 and over: $2.25. 


own pulp and paper company. 
Post-graduate studies and writings in 
economies established him as author and 
lecturer of note. Ace War II correspond- 
ent. Since the war has made many trips 
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This “plan of action” shows 


HOW TO ADVANGE 
YOUR EXECUTIVE 
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XECUTIVE success 

won't wait. You 
can’t put it off until to- 
morrow. You have to go 
after it or, it passes you 
by. That’s why it’s so im- 
portant for you to start 
today to chart a course of 
action that will bring you 
success in business .. . 
that will develop your per- 
sonality and capacity for achievement. 

Here—for men and women at all levels of busi- 
ness—is a practical tool that shows precisely how 
executive leadership can be developed. It shows 
you the kind of people you'll meet in the steps 
upward, the kind of problems you'll face, and the 
most effective ways to handle both people and 
problems. From a study of the careers of hun- 
dreds of prominent businessmen, you will in- 
stinctively learn how to enrich your own person- 
ality . . . how to get along with people in busi- 
ness ... and how to communicate with others— 
develop ideas and put them to work, write letters 
and reports, and handle public relations. 


An EXECUTIVE BOOKS Selection 
Just Out! 


CLIMBING THE 
EXECUTIVE LADDER 


A Self-Training Course for Those 
Who Want to Succeed 


By GEORGE J. KIENZLE, Director of Public Re- 
lations for the Mid-West Division of The Borden 
Company, and EDWARD H. DARE, Supervisor of 
the Personnel Division, Employee Relations De- 
partment, The Borden Company. 
247 pages, $2.95 
HERE is a clearly defined blueprint from 
which anyone who wants to succeed can 
build his career. The book sparkles with execu- 
tive procedures, techniques and keys to success 
which you can apply to your own career, and in 
the everyday conduct of your affairs. Through- 
out the book you'll find check lists by which 
you may judge your personality, 
potentialities, and your ability to handle people. 
he book contains a self-rating scale which can 
be used regularly to 
measure progress and 
to determine steps that 
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SEE THIS BOOK 





= 10 DAYS FREE 
> HILL McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 


330 W. 42nd St., New York 18 
Send me Kienzle and Dare’s CLIMBING THE 
EXECUTIVE LADDER for 10 days’ exam- 
ination on approval. In 10 days I will remit 
$2.95, plus few cents for delivery, or return 
book postpaid. (We pay for delivery if you 
nan with this coupon; same return privi- 
lege. ) 


Name 

Address 

City Zone State 
Company ’ — 
Position MAN-7-50 


This offer applies to U. S. only. 
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ATCH for fast action in the clos- 

ing days of the present session 
of Congress. For weeks and even 
months, the Senate and House debate, 
discuss, filibuster and postpone. Then 
in the last few weks, bills are passed 
with a rush. 


Appropriations 


1 eaten SAM’S business or fiscal year 
begins on July 1. Today, the Con- 
gress acts through an omnibus or 
catch-all appropriation bill. If the ap- 
propriation bill is not agreed to and 
passed by both Houses by July 1, 
there is no money with which to pay 
salaries to the army of federal em- 
ployees and to carry on the multitude 
of federal agencies. As July 1 ap- 
proaches, the pressure is on and the 
tendency is to lose sight of economy. 
The House passed a $28.7 billion 
dollar spending bill with several “econ- 
omy riders” attached to it. The Senate 
Appropriations Committee has been 
gagging on some of these. One amend- 
ment would prohibit federal agencies 
from filling more than 10 per cent 
of job vacancies which occur during 
1951. This is poison to bureaucrats and 
jobholders and they have powerful 
lobbying friends. An appropriation 
bill acceptable to both Houses simply 
must be passed and soon. It will profit 
taxpayers to focus attention on the 
final result. 


Reorganization Plans 


Cea has other worries. A 

total of 16 of the 21 original reor- 
ganization plans submitted by the 
President have become effective—5 
were killed by disapproval of either 
the House or the Senate. The Presi- 
dent has now submitted one group 
of four reorganization plans which will 
become effective on July 10 unless 
vetoed by either House, and two more 
which will become effective in the ab- 
sence of Congressional action on July 
31, 1950. 

One of these plans would create 
a new department of cabinet rank to 
be known as “Department of Health, 
Education and Security.” The Federal 
Security Agency administering Social 
Security funds would become a part 
of this department and its present 
head, Oscar Ewing, is likely to be 
nominated as the new member of the 
cabinet. Opposition to this plan stems 
from at least two sources. Mr. Ewing 
personally is not acceptable to a large 
number of Senators. His likely nomi- 
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Edited By 
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nation for the new cabinet job is a 
source of considerable opposition to the 
plan. Also the creation of this depart- 
ment is contrary to the recommenda- 
tion of the Hoover Commission. This 
report recommended that the Public 
Health Service together with the Army, 
Navy and Veterans Administration 
Medical Service should be placed in 
a united medical administration which 
would be independent of any cabinet 
department. Here again proper con- 
sideration of these reorganization 
plans is likely to be lost in the closing 
rush. 


National Income And Taxes 


ae you are under the impres- 

sion that you have finished paying 
off the mortgage on your home and 
that for once you are free of debt. Or 
perhaps you are looking forward to the 
time when your mortgage balance will 
soon be liquidated. In either event, 
you are overlooking a mortgage which 
Uncle Sam has on your home. The per 
family national debt in the U. S. in 
1949 was $6,041. Estimates indicate that 
at the close of the current fiscal year, 
this average family debt will be $6,158. 

The United States Department of 
Commerce recently released some very 
interesting figures. The national in- 
come in ’49 as compared to ’39 in- 
creased 205 per cent. During this same 
period, federal tax receipts increased 
677 per cent, and this does not include 
social welfare receipts. In other words, 
the percentage increase in federal tax 
receipts is more than three times the 
percentage increase in national in- 
come. In terms of percentage of na- 
tional income, federal tax receipts in- 
creased from 6.6 percent in 1939 to 
16.8 percent in 1949. 

During this same period, ’39 through 
°49, the national debt increased 542 
percent, from slightly over $40 billion 
in ’39 to $257 billion in 49. 

These figures are just too large for 
most of us to grasp. Let’s look at it 
in another way. Like private debt, the 
national debt bears interest which must 
be paid each year. If you are the head 
of a family, in 1939 your share of the 
interest payable on the national debt 
was $28.24. In 1949, the per family 
interest had grown to $127.58, and 
present estimates indicate that this 
will be $135.98 during the current year. 
You can figure out how many days 
or weeks you will work this year just 
to pay your family’s share of the in- 
terest on the national debt. And, in- 

(Continued Page 33) 
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How 
KOKOMO 
FOREMEN 
Got Out 
The Vote 


By C. Hollingsworth 





SPADE WORK—Foreman Bill Whitehead urges 
a Kokomo housewife to vote in the 1950 pri- 
maries—hands her card which reads: ‘The 
future of our country is in the hands of our 
elected officials. For the sake of our common 
future the members of the Kokomo Foremen’s 
Clubs join in asking you to vote in the primary 
election on May 2. Vote your choice as you 
see it—BUT VOTE." Card also told her the 
address of polling place in her neighborhood. 


MANAGE July 1950 


PLESSIS OORT e 


WHAT COUNTS IS "INFORMED" '\VOTERS—Patsy and Hal Roberts of Kokomo, Indiana, 


study qualifications of all the candidates for various federal, state, and local offices before 


primary elections. Statements each candidate made for booklet prepared by Kokomo 
Foremen's Club help them decide. Scene was duplicated in thousands of Kokomo homes 


this spring. 


Be-sure-to-vote campaign nets 66 per cent 
increase over last year’s primary turnout. 


“FT’S the follow through that counts,” 
agreed the directors of Kokomo Fore- 
men’s Club at their December “Green 
Carpet” program on the free enterprise 
system. In that session, Kokomo fore- 
men spent a day of intensive study 
learning how the free enterprise system 
came about, what it means to every 
American, and how best to preserve it. 
The men sought to inform themselves, 
but with no realization that their efforts 
would gain widespread publicity or that 
people everywhere are hungry for just 
that sort of knowledge. However, re- 
sponse outside their own circle was 
terrific: papers as far away as Indian- 
apolis and Chicago told the story in 
news columns and editorials; MANAGE 
MAGAZINE gave the program a three 
page spread; the KOKOMO TRIBUNE 
covered the session fully with pictures, 
news, editorials; and other local civic 
organizations picked up the cry. 

To their everlasting credit, the 
Kokomo foremen didn’t rest on these 
unexpected laurels, for they realized 
that the American Way isn’t a thing to 
light up momentarily with flash bulbs 
in sudden, blinding intensity. Instead, 
the American Way is a treasured herit- 
age to be kept in the steady spotlight 
of clear understanding, to be studied, 


improved, protected. The Kokomo Fore- 
men’s Club knew the truth of the fa- 
mous words, “Eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty.” ? 

They set up a program of follow- 
through which included a series of 
speakers on various economic and social 
phases of the American Way of Life. 
They stressed the educational side of 
their program hoping to increase 
knowledge of the free enterprise sys- 
tem. They launched the city of 
Kokomo into the biggest “Be-Sure-To- 
Vote” campaign it had ever known. 
Their goal was an informed and voting 
citizenry chosing wisely the candidates 
in the May 2 primaries and electing the 
best person for each job in the fall 
elections. 

The campaign had three distinct 
phases: getting the entire membership of 
the Foremen’s Club registered and en- 
couraging other civic organizations to 
do the same; finding out and informing 
the community of the candidates’ quali- 
fications and policies; and canvassing 
the entire city to get out the vote. 

Phase One began early in March 
when Executive Vice-President Bob 


(1) John Philpot Curran, Irish orator and 
statesman, d. 1817. 
















Local Press Support... 


Near Record Vote 


neared ‘MAY 3, 1950 




















































Be Sure To Register and Vote,’ 


Foremen’s Club Urges Its Members 
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to say what their policy would be should and 


Schumaker, as chairman of the Citizen- 
ship Committee, explained to the Club 
the importance of registering, reviewed 
the various registration procedures, told 
the Club of the “Be-Sure-To-Vote” 
campaign. The KOKOMO TRIBUNE 
fell right into step with a news article 
and an editorial, “Your Club Can Help”, 
urging all groups to get their members 
to register and vote. Many clubs fol- 
lowed the foremen’s lead in checking 
up before the end of the registration 
period to be sure that each member 
had registered. Any member who was 
not on the lists by the deadline re- 
ceived a special phone call and an offer 
of transportation, even baby-sitting, if 
that would help him to register. 
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The campaign worked: Kokomo Fore- 
men’s Club registration was 100 per 
cent; many other clubs showed sim- 
ilar outstanding records. Registration 
throughout the city was heavier than 


it ever had been in a non-presidential 
year. 


Step Two—informing the community 
of the views of various candidates be- 
fore the primaries—turned out to be a 
mighty tough job. The Foremen’s Club 
sent carefully worded questionnaires to 
each candidate asking his background, 
education, previous experience, qualifi- 
cations, and, particularly, his views on 
controversial matters. Candidates for 
federal offices were asked to tell their 
stand on such questions as extension of 


> to er 


act taxes on it Utterback voted 


war-time controls, changes in the Taft- 
Hartley Law, the Spence Act, deficit 
spending, the Hoover Report, compul- 
sory health insurance, and rent con- 
trols. Candidates for state offices were 
asked their opinions of Indiana’s Pub- 
lic Utility Compulsory Arbitration Law, 
increases in unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits, taxing of manufactured 
material or produce moving in or out 
of the state, and consolidation of schools 
—all important questions in Indiana to- 
day. The questionnaire asked candi- 
dates for local offices to state the poli- 
cies they would follow if elected. 
Nearly all the candidates returned 
fully completed questionnaires and the 
Foremen’s Club compiled their answers 
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into a booklet. Since there were 56 
candidates for various offices, compiling 
the responses was a_ tedious job. 
Mimeographing the booklet, once it had 
been set up, took a team of stenograph- 
ers two full days and all of the inter- 
yening night. 

The arrangement of the booklet made 
it easy to compare the different candi- 
dates for each office. Copies went to 
every member of the Kokomo Fore- 
men’s Club and the Globe American 
Management Club, as well as to the 
local radio station and newspaper. Sev- 
eral other clubs borrowed the master 
sheets to make reprints for their own 
memberships. Dog-eared copies 
travelled from one family to another as 
Kokomo chose the people they wanted 
to run their government. 

All this dissemination of information 
made Step Three—getting out the vote 
—a lot easier than it might otherwise 
have been because Kokomo citizens had 
become “primary conscious.” They were 
interested in the candidates and their 
views; anxious to express themselves 
at the polls, and able to express them- 
selves because the mechanics of regis- 
tering had all been taken care of. 


On the evening of May I, the night 
before the primaries, an army of 
Kokomo foremen, working in two-man 
teams, rang every doorbell in Kokomo 
and neighboring towns. “Good eve- 
ning’, they said, “I’m from the Kokomo 
Foremen’s Club. I want to urge you to 
vote in tomorrow’s primary. This card 
tells you where the polling place in 
your neighborhood is.” For the most 
part, the foremen were impressed with 
the enthusiastic interest of the voting 
public. People were glad to see them, 
grateful for the address of their polling 
place, eager for more information about 
candidates. (Of course, the foremen 
could not express any personal opinions 
during the canvass.) The response that 





RADIO COOPERATION—Sample of one of the many radio broadcasts prepared and executed 


by the club during the campaign. 


the people of Kokomo gave them proved 


what Kokomo foremen had believed all 
along: the people are eager to accept 
their responsibilities as citizens and in- 
tensely interested in good government. 
A little prodding, some helpful informa- 
tion, the knowledge that other people 
are doing their share, too, makes this 
universal interest amount to something. 

And how did it all come out? On 
May 1, the day before the primary, the 
KOKOMO TRIBUNE headlined, “Vote 
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May Reach 11,000.” That was the best 
prediction anyone would make and it 
was based on the high registration. 

On May 3, the day after the primary, 
the headline was a song to Kokomo 
foremen, who read, “Near Record Vote 
—14,838 Ballots Counted; Both Parties 
Gain.” 

Kokomo had really gone to the polls. 
Each party’s candidates were the peo- 
ple’s choice. Kokomo foremen had 
spearheaded a drive which nearly every 
other civic and educational group 
picked up. And that drive convinced 
a record number of citizens to express 
themselves through their right to vote. 


But, again, it’s the follow-through 
that counts. Kokomo foremen have 


contined their efforts to educate people 
in the American system of free en- 
terprise, and they’ve rolled up their 
sleeves in preparation for next fall’s 
elections. If the Kokomo Foremen’s 
Club has anything to do with it, the 
American Way of Life is here to stay. 


Sample of data sheets (one of 26 cover- 
ing various candidates entered in Kokomo 
primaries) which composed the “Know 
Your Candidates’ booklet prepared by 
foremen's club. Information was shown 
citizens in their house-to-house campaign 
to get out the vote. 
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TODAY'S 
PROBLEM 





IDE awake, thinking Americans 

recognize the general lack of un- 
derstanding of our economic system 
to be one of our biggest problems to- 
day. 

They know that unless a solution to 
this problem is found, our freedoms 
and our high standard of living may 
disappear. 

Publications like MANAGE are mak- 
ing a valuable contribution in this 
search for the most effective ways to 
advance economic education and un- 
derstanding. Any number of articles 
have appeared in these pages describ- 
ing the methods being used by this 
person ... that corporation .. . this 
company ... or that group. The ideas, 
suggestions, and plans are offered quite 
openly and frankly as a helping hand. 

All of these are of value in pointing 
up the problem. Further, seeing what 
others are doing is stimulating, en- 
couraging, and is the source for new 
ideas and plans. We learn by expe- 
rience, primarily, whether it is our 
own experience or that of others. It is 
in this light that one phase in the pro- 
gram for teaching basic economics at 
Armco Steel Corporation is offered. 


Teaching the fundamentals of the 
American Way is not new at Armco, 
It began when Armco began, at the 
turn of the century. It gained momen- 
tum as the years went by, as the com- 
pany adopted more and more medias 
of communication to telling the story 
of economics. 

Today, Armco takes advantage of 
virtually every opportunity: meetings 
between men and management, in the 
plants in small groups, and in larger 


groups outside; industry and mer- 
chants; industry and _ ministerial 
groups; industry and_ educational 
groups; movies . . . radio . . . news- 


paper articles and advertisements .. . 
open houses .. . exhibits . . . speaker 
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teach others.” 


bureaus ... a wide variety of training 
courses . . . weekly newsletters to all 
employees from plant managers .. . 
distribution of reprinted articles, edi- 
torials, brochures, and books ... an- 
nual reports .. . company magazine... 

It would require reams to describe 
these efforts and explain how over a 
period of many years they have been 
made to dove-tail together to accom- 
plish what we like to call “taking 
the mystery out of-business.” But one 
phase which deals directly and ex- 
clusively with teaching economics is 
the program which we initiated at the 
East Works plant in Middletown, Ohio, 
in July, 1949. 

That program was prepared by Wil- 
liam F. Johnston, our training advisor. 
Rather, as Johnston puts it, the pro- 
gram was “put together” by him. It is 
a collection of the words, and the 
thinking, of a great many people. 

We started with a dual objective: to 
teach basic economics and to get those 
who take the course to go out and teach 
others. Then we set up what we con- 
sidered the basic ideas we wanted to 
get across. After that it was simply a 
matter of finding the most forceful— 
yet simplest—means of getting those 
points across. 

We wrote our own to start with, but 
every time we came across better ma- 
terial from another source we discarded 
our own. 

The course is presented in three ses- 
sions. The first lasts for two hours, the 
second for two-and-a-half, and the last, 
three-and-a-half. 

It began with a trial run. A group 
of 20 supervisors were the guinea pigs. 
Upon completion of the instruction, the 
group was asked: “Is it worth while 
to present the course to all Armco’s 
supervisors?” Almost to a man they 
urged us to make the education avail- 
able to all Armco men and women— 
not just our supervisors. 





Teaching which provides a better un- 


derstanding of the American economic 
system is a day by day undertaking at 
Armco Steel where the dual objective 
is “to teach basic economics and to get 
those who take the course to go out and 


There were several more test runs 
before the program got underway of- 
ficially. And since then the supervisory 
groups at three Armco plants have 
taken the course. And about 10,000 peo- 
ple, including workers, church, PTA, 
lodge and club members, teachers and 
high school students have taken it, or 
a condensed version, too. 


Without exception response to the 
program has been enthusiastic. And 
many “students” have become teachers 
themselves—in their clubs, at home, in 
the neighborhood, everywhere they go. 

The first session serves to set the 
stage and describe the seriousness of 
the problems resulting from the lack 
of understanding and appreciation of 
the American economic system. 


In simple, but forceful terms, one 
of our official tells the group (limited 
to 20 persons) about the freedoms we 
enjoy and the fruits of those freedoms. 

He dramatizes the tremendous prog- 
ress in living this nation has made 
compared to cther countries, and 
proves this progress was the natural 
result of our economic system. Then 
he explains the dangers of communism 
and socialism, and traces the growth 
of the trend toward socialism in this 
country. He blames part of the growth 
of socialism on the lack of under- 
standing of the facts of our private 
enterprise system. To fight back, he 
urges the group to arm themselves— 
arm themselves with a thorough under- 
standing of our economic system. 

At this point, Johnston or another 
instructor takes over. His is the job of 
bringing the theory of economics 
down to earth. His message is designed 
to get each point across and make it 
stick. If he fails to make it stick, he 
misses one of the two main objectives 
of the program—inspiring the students 
to become teachers themselves. 

He talks about basic concepts like 
capitalism, corporations, expansion and 
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By L. F. REINARTZ 


Assistant Vice President-Manager, Middletown Divn., Armco Steei Corporation 


improvement, competition, customers, 
stockholders, profits, losses, federal 
regulations, taxes, replacement, re- 
serves, security. 

To illustrate his points, he sometimes 
uses figures and facts represented by 
Armco’s business. But most often his 
illustrations are tailored to fit the 
individual. 

If we talk in terms of the individual, 
our example is more simple, practical, 
and interesting. We try to talk “pocket- 
book economics”. 

The last session—longest of the three 
—applies the fundamental economic 
facts already covered. It shows how 
they fit into the picture of sound wage 
policies, the earnings story and many 
other subjects which are often shrouded 
in confusion and mystery. It sets the 
record straight, gets across the story 
of how American business really works 
—how it bakes and divides the pie. 
It successfully refutes the idea that 
you can get something for nothing. 


Interested observers have sometimes 
asked us: “How about politics? Have 
you ever had any adverse criticism 
because your students thought they 
saw political propaganda for one party 
or another?” 

We have given this course to all 
kinds of groups, and we haven’t had 
any complaints. We tell the facts of 
the situation plainly and openly with- 
out reference to politics. If someone 
objects, he has to object to hearing the 
truth. 

It is not our concern how they vote 


—and we don’t try to influence them. 
If we mention politics at all, it applies 
to all parties, like this: “Every good 
American can do his bit by letting our 
top officials in Washington know that 
we want good government, elimination 
of all waste, a balanced budget, and a 
quick return to sound economic funda- 
mentals. This doesn’t mean you need 
to change your political affiliations— 
whatever they may be. You simply 
let those you helped to elect know 
where you stand.” 

The final class includes a luncheon, 
served at the plant. There is no for- 
mality or speech-making. Everyone 
takes part in lively discussions of the 
training they have just received. They 
ask questions, eager to absorb more 
understanding. Many improvements in 
the material presented during the 
training have come to light at these 
luncheons, from the students them- 
selves. 

Almost without exception, those who 
were already familiar with the eco- 
nomic facts are impressed and in- 
spired, and have strengthened convic- 
tions. The rest are delighted with their 
new understanding of what makes 
America tick. 

The program isn’t built solely around 
lectures. Variety and interest are added 
by the use of films and a number of 
charts and blackboard illustrations. 

The movies were carefully selected 
and fit into the particular portion of 
the program where they are shown. 
Films used are: 

AMERICAN ANNIVERSARY pro- 


duced by the National Association of 
Manufacturers; MAKE MINE FREE- 
DOM by Harding College, Searcy, 
Arkansas; PRICE OF FREEDOM, by 
the NAM; GOING PLACES by Hard- 
ing College; and LETTER FROM 
AMERICA, by Goodyear Tire and Rub- 
ber Company. 

The films, as well as a projector and 
screen, are made available to any stu- 
dent who wants to use them when he 
carries the story to his friends and 
associates in the community. 


The course is specially designed so 
that the material is appropriate for any 
kind of group—school, women’s clubs, 
civic clubs and lodges as well as for 
management and employee groups. 

Other organizations in Middletown 
have made use of this program. The 
American Legion Post 218, for ex- 
ample, appointed an Americanism 
Committee which has armed itself with 
the Armco course to provide another 
helpful service to the community. 

When the course is given to a group 
of supervisors, the instructor spells out 
their responsibilities clearly. He may 


say: 

“If this job is to be done it will fall 
to a large extent on the shoulders of 
supervisors in industry, and for the 
sake of our children and grandchildren 
let’s not take the job lightly.” 

And that certainly is gospel. We see 
the worker almost as often as his wife 
and children see him. We know his 
likes and dislikes. We need his co- 

(Continued Page 33) 








Armco's Reinartz: "Supervisors must sup- 
ply the leadership in getting workers to 


understand our economic system . . . just 
as they must supply the leadership at 
their jobs in plant or office.” 
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L. F. Reinartz 


L. F. Reinartz graduated from the 
East Liverpool High School—and 
graduated from Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pittsburgh. (1909) 
with a degree B. S. in Metallurgy. 

In 1923 Carnegie Institute of 
Technology gave Mr. Reinartz the 
professional degree of Metallurgical 
Engineer. 

Mr. Reinartz started to work as a 
chemist at Armco Steel Corporation, 
Middletown, Ohio, in 1909. 

He was later made assistant 
superintendent and superintendent 
of Open Hearth Departments at 


im. Middletown; then assistant general 


superintendent from 1923 to 1930; 
works manager, East Works plant 
1930-1938; manager of Middletown 
Division, (East Works and Hamilton 
Plants) 1938 to date. 

Charter member and chairman of 
National Open Hearth Conference 
for 20 years. Director and vice 
president of American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers, 1943-47. A member of Execu- 
tive Committee of the National 
Open Hearth Conference at present. 

Member: Iron & Steel Institute; 
American Management Association; 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 


Author of articles on “Iron and 
Steel Manufacture,” he has been 
granted several iron and _ steel 
patents. 
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ORTY-FIVE YEARS of educational 
experience in school and college 
have left me clearly and keenly 
conscious of a radical, even revolu- 
tionary, shift in teaching perspective. 
Back in 1900 the center of gravity in 
teaching was the basic principle that 
a young man owed a great debt to 
the society that had nourished and 
reared him. 

We told him that he was bound in 
honor to repay this debt by con- 
scientious, constructive effort toward 
making the world—or at least his 
corner of it—better and happier. 





Further, such intelligent, constructive 
effort, so we taught, deserved to win 
a proper reward which ambitious 
youth should strive earnestly to gain. 

“Work and Win” and “Pluck vs. Luck”’ 
were gloriously popular slogans in 
those days. 

Today the consciousness of duty to 
society has in teaching been blurred 
into faintness and the appeal to per- 
sonal ambition is feeble indeed. 

None the less, America grew great and 
gained world leadership only through 
the personal ambition of its vigorous 
sons. 

And the economic atmosphere in which 
this personal ambition has lived and 
thrived in America is private enter- 
prise. 

Nowhere else, in no other atmosphere, 
has such a splendid result been 
achieved. 

But private enterprise is the popular 
object of attack today, and from 
many quarters the fire of criticism 
is directed against it. 

Sermons arraign it, professors 
about “The Social Cost of Private 
Enterprise,” teachers instruct their 
pupils to oppose it, politicians solicit 
votes by denouncing it, labor lead- 
ers appeal to class feeling against it. 

These socialistic criticisms urge that 
youth’s ambition should be directed, 
not to giving his best to society, but 
to getting all that society is claimed 
to owe him and should be ready to 
give him. 

Taught by Sir William Beveridge, 
yvyouth’s slogan has become “Full Em- 
ployment in a Free Society,” or bet- 
ter yet, “The Welfare State.” 

But if the psychology of private enter- 


write 
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prise is discarded, what replaces the 
spirit of enterprise in the heart of 
the individual young man? 

The answer is simple: he joins a 
pressure group or union and hopes 
that somehow this group or union 
will forge ahead. 

As a result of what he “learns” in 
school, he is no longer ambitious to 
emerge as a self-reliant person; so 
he submerges himself and takes it 
easy. 


II 


HIS is the frame of mind in which 

most of the young men come into 
your employ when they take their 
first jobs. 

Most of them have not been taught 
anything specific concerning indus- 
try, but they have been given frag- 
ments of prejudiced information in 
many of their courses, such as social 
science, geography, political science, 
etc. 

Their minds have been conditioned to 
accept the labor union and the Fed- 
eral Government as their two 
stanchest friends and allies in the 
battle of making a living. 

To them you, the “boss,” are a neces- 
sary evil in a society which most of 
them have been taught to mistrust, 
even though they have no active 
desire to change the society. 

It is a small wonder, therefore, that 
politically ambitious labor leaders 
and power-hungry politicians have 
been able to drive deep wedges be- 
tween you and the people whose 
work you direct. 

They are constantly receiving informa- 
tion from their unions and from the 


calculated to 
feeling that 


Federal Government 
confirm their general 
you are not their friend. 

Most corporations have done little or 
nothing effectively to combat this 


situation. 
To us of the American Economic 
Foundation there seems only one 


possible solution. 

This solution is not union-busting. 

Labor unions are here to stay, and they 
are a natural event of evolution 
brought about by the growth in the 
size of corporations and the neces- 
sity of hiring huge aggregations of 
workers. 

It is quite possible to rid labor unions 
of the evils of industry-wide bar- 
gaining and pernicious political prac- 
tices, but the basic concept of labor 


unions will remain just as long as 
large corporations remain. 

Labor unions will get better only as 
their individual members become 


more intelligent in the field of busi- 
ness and economics. 
There is no one to teach them except 


the corporations who hire the 
workers, 
III 
YN most of my readers this is not 
news. 


To a great extent the lack of personnel 
education can probably be attributed 
to the lack of suitable “classroom” 
material. 

The technical accounting and _ legal 
jargon of business is of no value in 
educating the great majority of 
workers. 

These words have so many meanings 
and the operations of business when 





DR. WILLIAM F. PEIRCE 
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Dr. William F. Peirce is one of the most distinguished living edu- 


cators in the United States today. 


At the time of being elected to the presidency of Kenyon College, 
he was the youngest man ever to be given such an honor. 

He held this post for forty-one years, a span of service probably 
never equalled by any other college president. 

Upon his retirement in 1937 he determined to devote the rest of his 
active years to the correction of what he conceives to be faulty teaching 


of America’s young people. 


In 1938 he became interested in the work of the American Economic 
Foundation, and since 1942 has been Chairman of the Board of that 


Foundation’s trustees. 
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By Dr. William F. Peirce 
Chairman, Board of Trustees 


American Economic Foundation 


stated in their terms are so confus- 
ing that they have been used very 
effectively by both labor leaders and 
politicians to demonstrate the un- 
fairness of the competitive enterprise 
system in general and the specific 
corporations in particular. 

Ten years ago a group of us, banding 
together as the American Economic 
Foundation, set out to develop a new 
vocabulary, consisting of words 
which due to their simplicity and ac- 
curacy could not be used to tell any- 
thing but the truth. 

We also set out to discover a new 
way of setting the truth forth upon 
the printed page that would help 
people think and understand. 

That method, technically known as 
isoemphasis, is followed in the ar- 
rangement on the page of present 
remarks. 

The vocabulary was developed in a 
coast-to-coast laboratory, known as 
our national “Wake Up, America” 
radio forum, to which leading pro- 
tagonists of all viewpoints were 
brought together for discussion. 

After each program we sifted the re- 
marks for semantic nuggets of truth 
—those little, simple, precious words 
that meant only one thing to all men 
and were standard parts of their 
everyday vocabulary. 

In the sphere of college and university 
instruction, I have never confronted 
a more laborious undertaking than 
the task of finding these’ piers of 
truth on which to build a bridge be- 
tween the understanding of manage- 
ment and the understanding of the 
employee, nor have my associates 
and I ever experienced a greater 
sense of accomplishment than we did 


First: 





Dr. Peirce: “Ten pillars of wisdom .. ." 


as our search neared completion. 


IV 


HIS work has now been assembled 
into a completely integrated in- 
plant training course for employees. 


Its basic intellectual and logical con- 


tent can be gathered from the fol- 
lowing outline, which we call the 
ten pillars of economic wisdom. 


Nothing in our material world 
can come from nowhere or go no- 
where: everything in our economic 
life has a source and a destination. 


Second: Government is never a source 


of goods: government is an abstrac- 
tion and can produce nothing. Every- 
thing produced is produced by the 
people, and everything that govern- 
ment gives the people, it must first 
take from the people (and only a 
tiny fraction can be taken from the 
“rich” people because the income of 
the “rich” is only a tiny fraction of 
the whole). 


Third: In our modern exchange econ- 


omy, all employment comes from 
customers, and the only worthwhile 
job security is customer security. 





, The Cost of Goods and Services 
Bought from Others 
The Cost of Human Energy 
(Payroll, Pensions, etc.) 
The Cost of Tools Wearing Out 


Government (Taxes) 
The Cost of Using the Tools 
(Profits, Dividends, etc.) 
TOTAL EXPENDED 





WE RECEIVED FROM CUSTOMERS 
THESE RECEIPTS WERE EXPENDED FOR: 


(Depreciation, Obsolescence, etc.) 
The Cost of Payments Ordered by 


$3,731,000,000 


$1,876,000,000 
1,327,000,000 


95,000,000 


308,000,000 
125,000,000 





$3,731,000,000 








The “boss” is merely a person who 
plans the production and campaigns 
for the customers. 


Fourth: Customer security can be 
achieved by the worker only when 
the “boss” is allowed by the worker 
to do the things that win and hold 
customers. Security for the worker, 
therefore, is a partnership problem, 
not with government, but with man- 
agement. 


Fifth: Money, as now administered 
without the restrictions placed on 
government by the gold standard, 
is no measure of the worker’s true 
welfare. 


Sixth: Because wages are the princi- 
pal cost of everything, wage increases 
(without corresponding increases in 
production) simply increase the cost 
of the goods and are meaningless 
to the welfare of the worker. 


Seventh: The greatest good for the 
greatest number means, in its ma- 
terial sense, the greatest goods for 
the greatest number, which, in turn, 
means the greatest productivity per 
worker. 


Eighth: All productivity is based on 
three factors: natural resources, 
whose form, place, and condition are 
changed by the expenditure of hu- 
man energy (both muscular and 
mental), with the aid of tools. Ex- 
pressed in shorter terms, man’s -ma- 
terial welfare equals his natural re- 
sources, plus his human energy, mul- 
tiplied by the quantity and quality 
of the tools available to him. 


Ninth: Tools are the only one of these 
three factors that can be increased, 
and tools come into being in a free 
society only when there is a reward 
for the temporary self-denial that 
people must practice in order to 
channel part of their earnings away 
from purchases that produce im- 
mediate comfort and pleasure, and 
into new tools of production. 


Tenth: The productivity of the tools— 
that is the efficiency of the human 
energy applied in connection with 
their use—is highest in a compet- 
itive society in which the economic 
decisions are made by millions of 
progress-seeking individuals, rather 
than a state-planned society in which 
those decisions are made by a hand- 
ful of economic czars, regardless of 
how well-meaning, unselfish, sin- 
cere, and intelligent those czars may 
be. 


You will notice that these are not a set 
of slick slogans calculated to de- 
ceive and lull the discontent of the 
disgruntled employee: they are sim- 
ple truths that cannot be distorted 
or misinterpreted by anyone. 


V 


OU will also notice that they do 
not “take sides.” 

Actually, however, from an emotional 

viewpoint, the program of the Amer- 
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CHRYSLER IN U.S. A. ... Its 28 plants; its dealers whose business 
it makes possible: 10964 car and truck, 678 airtemp, 189 marine and 
industrial engine; its 7,70! suppliers. It takes big operations like 


Birthday... 


OF AN AMERICAN 
CORPORATION 


On June 6, Chrysler Corporation 
its 25th birthday— 
typifying opportunities and de- 
velopments possible only under 
American 
system. (See editorial) 
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THE LATE WALTER P. CHRYSLER, founder. 
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Amples 
Chrysier Jetlerson 
Chrysler Kercheva 
DeSote 
Oodge Forge 
Dodge Main 
Dodge Truck 
Mighivad Pork 
(Gen Off, Eng ete } 
John R (Mailing @ Serv} 
Lyach Roed 
Motor Parts Corporation 
(Ports Operations } 
Nine Mile Press 
Plymouth 
Warren Avenue 
Wiatield 


Chrysler to make possible the existence of these 20,000 mostly 


smaller businesses—dealers and suppliers . 


... to keep America strong. 


. . to make America tick 





What, and Why, is ‘‘Free”’ Enterprise? 


By Fred G. Clark and Richard Stanton Rimanoczy* 












ET’S assume that we are describing “free’’ enterprise have more than just our minds and our muscles: we 
to someone that never heard of it. “Free’’ enterprise must have tools that multiply the power of our muscles 
is the name loosely applied to the U. S. economic and obey the orders and the new schemes that generate 
system under which business is “dreamed up,” financed, in our minds. 
and managed by private individuals. So, boiling it down, production requires natural 

Each business does its own planning and tries to plan resources, plus human energy, multiplied by tools. Now 
better than the other companies in the same business. regardless of the economic or political system under 
Success or failure depends upon how well the plans which production takes place, these three factors are 
please the customers whose patronage is essential to the only factors of production. 
the business staying in existence. The word “free” is Inasmuch as the factors are the same under both 
not an accurate one because there is a rule book that systems, we must now ask ourselves why is there such 
prevents any enterprise from playing the game dirty or a difference in the volume of production: why does 
crooked. American businesses who don’t play fair “can private competitive enterprise outproduce state-con- 
be put in jail.” trolled enterprise? 

This system is best described as private competitive bs F 2 a 
enterprise, controlled by popularly accepted rules. If But before pursuing the answers to this question, let's 
we didn’t have this system, the only other one we could make sure that we are in agreement on the statement 
have is state-controlled, noncompetitive enterprise, thet natural resources, human energy. and tools are the 
based on police authority. only three factors of production. ; 

People who say that there are other systems from How about money? You can’t produce anything with 
which to choose (such as a “gentle” type of socialism money. You can exchange money for natural resources, 
called a “mixed” economy) either don’t know what human energy, and tools, but until you have exchanged 
they are talking about or are trying to disguise the it for one of these things, money cannot enter into 
truth. As Lincoln said, “No nation can be half slave Production. , , Tay 
and half free.” How about capital? Well, what is capital? Capital is 

Some of these people say that we already have a ften looked upon as money, but we just agreed you 
“mixed” economy and that we have no choice but to go | CaM't produce anything with money. Capital is merely 
ahead and mix it up still more. This is clever counsel of money that has been turned into the tools and natural 
despair aimed at a confused population. It is not true resources of production, = ; 
that we already have a mixed economy: it is true that How about land and buildings? Land is part of the 

under. certain services are performed (although not very well) stock of tools. It has to be: if you have a machine tool, 
by government, but so far we have been able to keep it must be inside of a building; so the building becomes 
government out of the production and exchange of part of the tool. The building must be on a piece of 
goods. land; so the land also becomes part of the tool. 

And as long as we can hold that line against the In other words, all of the other labels placed upon the 
economic planners, we will still have a free economy. three basic factors of production are merely substitute 

: : words. There are only three production factors: natural 

Why is economic freedom important? Because it resources, human energy, and tools. 
really delivers what the socialists can only promise to : : P 
deliver: the greatest good for the greatest number. Now, let’s get back to our questions why is there 
Concerning this statement there is no room for argu- such a difference between the productivity of people 
ment: the answer can be proved in simple arithmetic. under one system and the other? 

In the economic sense (used by the planners), the There must be a difference in the quantity and/or 
greatest good means the greatest quantity of goods. quality of one or more of these factors—and there is. 
And no one can deny that private competitive enter- There are two important differences. 
prise has brought forth a greater quantity of goods for There is a difference in the quantity and quality of 
a higher percentage of the American people than any the tools because in a “free” economy where rewards 
“planned economy” in the world, even after sending are offered for thrift and investment, people are much 
billions of dollars of goods abroad. more likely to practice the self-denial that goes along 

And the planners do not attempt to deny this: they with saving part of their earnings in order to buy tools. 
merely say that under their system America would have There is also a difference in the quantity and the quality 
still more than it now has. They can’t prove it; they of the human energy applied to production under the 
can’t show a single planned economy in the world that two systems. : : ibe 
increased the people’s prosperity (in fact, where it has A good modern example is found in socialist England. 
not decreased the people’s prosperity). Here are some of the changed conditions in England: 

But it is not enough for us to simply say that the , 1) People are no longer able to think for themselves: 
planners are wrong. We have a moral obligation to they have to fcllow “the book” and in unprecedented 
prove that they are wrong. cases wait for the decision to be made from the top. 

Let’s continue our analysis as if we didn’t know who 2) If the “book” is wrong, they must follow it anyway. 
is right and as if we were just figuring it out for the 3) Decisions, instead of being made by millions of 
first time in our lives. After all, what is production? competent persons actually on the ground, are made by 

It consists of changing the form, condition, and place a handful of economic czars, whose remoteness from 
of natural resources. To do this we have to “work”; the actual problem renders them inefficient regardless 
that is, we have to apply our human energy, our of how brilliant they may be. 
muscular and mental energy. But, obviously, we must 4) Enormous amounts of management’s time is con- 

* Respectively general chairman and editorial director of the American Economic Foundation . . . —No. 12 in 
nostly MANAGE Series of Economic Treatises. 
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sumed in paper work and applying for the raw material 1,000 people in England whose income after taxes is as 4 $3 
needed for production. much as $10,000. pald % 
5) In many cases the raw materials are delayed by ? / To its st 
red tape, and the plant must remain idle until they These weaknesses in production are not the fault provide 
arrive. of the British workers: they are the fault of the system millions. 
6) Factories are not allowed to make what they would under which the British people are trying to produce. Today 
prefer to make: they are forced to make “utility” items, There is no reason to believe that the American worker services 
low in price and short in mark-up. would do any better under the same circumstances. saat ani 
7) The quality and quantity of a man’s individual Th inefficiency of management under a planned eco- > ¥ 

Cc SCs 


work has very little to do with how much he gets paid 
or his chances of promotion. 

8) The once-high quality of English production has 
shown a marked tendency to become shoddy and care- 
less because there is now nothing to fear from dissatisfied 


nomy come not from stupidity nor carelessness: it is the 
inevitable result of an unworkable organization of au- 
thority and responsibility. 

The inefficiency of the workers under a planned eco- 
nomy is the unavoidable human reaction to conditions 
which violate the basic human desire to get ahead; 


200,000 } 
11,000 d 
cause of 
Plymout 





customers: everything can be blamed on the gov- he There at 
ernment. conditions which anesthetize the natural and healthy and ind 
9) Wage increases for hourly workers are no longer fear of failure, which fear is an integral part of human ei 

a matter of collective bargaining: the labor government life. ; These 
dictates wage levels. In other words, economic freedom isn’t important only of some 
10) Capable executives in England have no desire to because of its tremendous spiritual value: it is also im- try. Th 
work harder because the income tax collector strips portant because it creates the greatest material good tively ni 
them of all financial gain: there are today less than for the greatest number of people. industry 
As such 
factorily 
: : stalks tl 
call to your particular attention the be whis} 
e e work of the Grayson Administrative ae 

CHL Conference of Robertshaw-Fulton’s h alth 
i “ar , 4 , he Oo 
Grayson Division in California. Its re- i pare 
port is contained in the “Management i is 
_ . News” section alo wi 2 _ . 
By the Editor ing active. Some of their work is re- ~ , Se Seen ith the excellent Chrysler 

een ' s : . eee undertakings being initiated by man- 4g 
viewed in these pages. They can be- ’ biles if t 

d 2h¢e : epee ‘ agement clubs over the U. S. 

Work In Process come more active, city-type manage- huge vet 
For Freedom ment clubs especially. This work re- for Ame 
quires lots of time. Where company- Chrysler Birthday buy the 
type management clubs are planning 7 they like 


SUDDEN realization that we have ice, and 
not always had the convenience of or Chry 
automobiles in America comes as some- grow. 


| apes is independence month and we 
review some of the work being done large-scale activity, it is advisable to 
by management and other groups de-_ be sure that the executive department 
signed to preserve freedom of the in- is in full accord—because of work 


dividual in America. Nothing is more  schedules—because the company name thing of a shock. Nor does it seem Let’s } 
vital to the future of all of us. A_ is involved. possible that the first Chrysler car was 
bloodless revolution is more dangerous We take this opportunity to con- built just 25 years ago (See page 12), Buried 
than a bloody one, because many are  gratulate and offer encouragement to In that interim, Chrysler has produced _— 
unaware of its existence. It has hap-  4)) our readers who are helping to some 14 million cars and trucks, of In Cost 
pened in England. In America it is strengthen liberty and free enterprise which nearly nine million are in serv- EEPL 
well advanced—by socialists, welfare- in America. We have highlighted es- ice today. cally 
staters, bureaucrats, communists, and pecially in this number, the work of By making profits and plowing a industria 
many others who are using classes 4 company, Armco Steel; of a city- large part of them back into its ex- in cost 
and groups through which to work. club, Kokomo Foremen’s Club; of a panding business, Chrysler has been speak of 
The method appears to be to gain foundation, the American Economic able to provide hundreds of thousands § through 


and hold power through the very foundation. We should like also to with jobs. To these employees it has § prints fo: 
clever device of offering “something fe thes 

















for nothing” to this or that class— Simply « 
farmers, workers, others — without the “hun 
their having earned or produced it. the “will 
Tremendous amounts from public 

treasuries are being used initially to Methoc 
implement the plan. Pittsburg 
To stem such a tide will require finger on 
hard work by sound leaders of much “For si 
integrity—more than simply reading, hearing | 
listening, or writing. Men in manage- tion’ amo 
ment appear to provide the real hope. of these ¢ 
To win they must do a personal job of to revolv: 
selling. In this respect, management the intro 
must necessarily rely heavily upon its nique we 
supervisory group in the plants and niques ar 
communities—because they offer the “But e 
nurrerical strength—because they can as total 
do a personal-contact job with more factor cal 
people in whose hands rests the final and it is ; 
decision. that will. 
Supervisory groups are now becom- How c 
treasures 
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paid $3 billions in wages and salaries. 
To its stockholders who have helped to’ 
provide the “tools” has been paid $447 
millions. 

Today Chrysler buys materials and 
services from nearly 8000 other U. S. 
companies. In the 25 years, such pur- 
chases exceeded $10 billions. Some 
900,000 people are employed by nearly 
11,000 dealers all over the country be- 
cause of Chrysler’s production of cars: 
Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler. 
There are 678 Airtemp and 189 marine 
and industrial engine dealers. 

These are big figures—figures typical 
of some segments of American indus- 
try. They are figures involving a rela- 
tively new “comer” in the automotive 
industry—in its most recent 25 years. 
As such they appear to refute satis- 
factorily the suggestion that monopoly 
stalks the industry, however much it 
be whispered in the public ear. 

Moreover, they reflect the good 
health of American industry under the 
free enterprise pattern. For in Amer- 
ica, it is still possible for other Walter 
Chryslers to begin building automo- 
biles if they wish to undertake such a 
huge venture. And it is still possible 
for American citizens as customers to 
buy the cars they choose. Evidently 
they like Chrysler products and serv- 


ice, and the institution behind them, 
or Chrysler would not continue to 
grow. 


Let’s keep America that way. 


Buried Treasures... 
In Cost Reduction 

EEPLY buried under the mechani- 

cally efficient methods of America’s 
industrial plants are untold treasures 
in cost reduction. The treasures we 
speak of are not going to be discovered 
through newly drawn “maps” or blue- 
prints for better mechanical techniques, 
for these treasures are intangibles. 
Simply described, these treasures are 
the “human desire to reduce costs’ or 
the “will to reduce costs.” 

Methods Engineering Council of 
Pittsburgh in a recent bulletin put its 
finger on the treasure spot, reporting: 

“For several years now, we've been 
hearing a murmur about ‘cost reduc- 
tion’ among top management men. Most 
of these cost reduction discussions seem 
to revolve around techniques, as though 
the introduction of this or that tech- 
nique were the important thing. Tech- 
niques are important to be sure. 

“But even more important, in so far 
as total cost reductions effected, is a 
factor called the ‘will to reduce costs’— 
and it is management’s job to stimulate 
that will.” 

How can we bring these untapped 
treasures into the cost picture of in- 
dustry? 

Relatively. little is being done by 
comparison with efforts directed toward 
“mechanical methods” cost reduction. 
For example, industrial publications 
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that industry avails to its supervisory 
groups are devoted largely to solution 
of mechanical problems. Industry’s as- 
sociations devote their efforts largely 
to mechanical problems or methods in 
preference to “deep-drilling” in the 
fields of human motivation. 

Statements of discerning executives 
that productivity (life blood of cost re- 
duction) might rapidly be increased as 
much as fifty per cent if we knew more 
how best to deal with human relations 
problems—with human motivating fac- 
tors—have not taken hold to any great 
extent. 

We recognize that ‘ideas’ are more 
difficult to sell than specific products. 
The idea of a “desire” or the “will” to 
reduce costs is a more difficult “prod- 
uct” to merchandise, even to executives, 
than is a blueprint of a cost reducing 
machine or mechanical method. Yet, 
potentially, the former is of much 
greater significance. 

As a goal, it is the selling of such an 
“idea” which confronts The National 
Association of Foremen. Perhaps its 
greatest obstacle stems from its lack of 
sufficient resources to consolidate its 
knowledge and ideas into a more mar- 
ketable blueprint or proposal which in- 
dustry could implement. Yet, until such 
a blueprint is drawn up, the marketa- 
bility of what the NAF has to sell will 
doubtless continue limited. 

The immediate undertaking of the 
NAF is one of motivating its own mem- 
bership—a sort of reaching out among 
its members for those factors or incen- 
tives which will result in self motiva- 
tion: developing the “desire” or “will” 
to reduce costs, to better manage, to 
better lead in those areas wherein 
plant leadership is sorely needed—for 
example, in developing understanding 
and enthusiasm for the very system by 
which we have become a people unsur- 
passed in attainment of goals which 
appear desirable for human beings. 

The iong-range undertaking, having 
attained self-motivation, is to activate 
others within our spheres of influence: 
in our plants, in our communities. 





To accomplish these ends requires re- 
sources to bring into focus the many 
factors which serve as good “tools” in 
the motivating of others. Research and 
blueprinting of this character would 
unearth those intangible treasures that 
constitute vast new and unexplored 
frontiers—in cost reduction, in indus- 
trial teamwork, in the fullest effectua- 
tion of our industrial productivity, in 
rendering unassailable the most fruit- 
ful pattern of living and progressing 
the world has ever conceived. 


Corporation Executives . . . 
And Character 


ROM General Motors’ New York of- 
iices on June 5 came a brief release 
announcing that “the board of di- 
rectors of General Motors at today’s 
meeting elected Mason M. Roberts, 


general manager of the Frigidaire Di- 
vision, a vice president of the corpora- 
tion.” There followed a paragraph 
descriptive of his work history. 

There are a good many foremen in 
American industry who have had the 
good fortune to come within the orbit 
of Mason Roberts’ thinking and be- 
liefs. He has appeared before in- 
numerable group meetings, large and — 
small. He has found time to partici- 
pate in the more intimate seminars of 
The National Association of Foremen. 

Outstanding with Mr. Roberts is his 
belief that no man can do his best 
without spiritual help and guidance. 
He leans fully upon that aid every day 
at his office and with as much regu- 
larity and consciousness as he exer- 
cises in reading his mail or going to 
lunch. 

From our office window we can view 
the church where he has taught a class 
of young married people for years. 
He is up at 5 a. m. Sunday mornings 
for a full four-hours of preparation, 
so that he will have a really significant 
message to bring them. 

We have known men who make use 
of the church for their own advance- 
ment—not in the manner which we 
believe the Lord would quite approve. 
It is obvious that Mr. Roberts is and 
has been beyond the point in advance- 
ment where church acquaintances 
could prove profitable. We do not 
imply that he gets nothing out of his 
work there. We are sure it is a source 
of great inspiration and understanding 
for him. But what we have in mind 
is that Mr. Roberts is giving of himself 
in this work without a goal of selfish 
or material gain. This, it seems to us, 
is a proper concept for men in man- 
agement. If we are to be good lead- 
ers, we must be counted among those 
who give, rather than receive. 

American foremen take this oppor- 
tunity to congratulate General Motors 
upon its election of Mason Roberts to 
the post of vice president. It speaks 
convincingly for the “rightness” of this 
corporatjion’s intentions and _ policies 
when it is able to rely upon a great 
and true churchman to help execute 
them. 


Five Years .. . Of 
Industrial Peace 


W* stopped at our regular Pure Oil 

service station driving to work 
recently. DealerBill was bustling about 
with activity. 

‘Business pretty good I take it, Bill?” 

“Yes, sir! And it’s getting better 
every day.” 

“Any special reason?” 

“Certainly there’s a reason. Every- 
body is optimistic. Why, last week I 
pumped more gallonage than I’ve put 
away in years in a week.” 

“What’s the score, Bill?” 

“Don’t you know? G. M.’s five-year 
contract with the auto union. I never 

(Continued Page 32) 
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What Some Companies Are Doing In Economic Education 


O many companies, large and small, 

are giving courses in “Economics” 
to supervisors and employees that it 
would be impossible to list them all 
without using up most of the pages in 
this magazine. The companies men- 
tioned in the tabulation below were 
not necessarily selected because their 
programs are the best, but rather be- 
cause information about them was 
readily available. Most of these pro- 
grams have been featured in articles 
in trade journals, magazines, news- 
papers or the programs have been pre- 
sented before training societies and 
management groups. 

We realize full well that a list such 
as this is bound to omit or overlook 
many fine programs, so if you will ac- 
cept our apologies for those excellent 
programs which may have been over- 
looked and consider this merely as a 
preliminary attempt to furnish infor- 
mation regarding the programs of a 
few companies, we will appreciate it. 
Perhaps, a more exhaustive list can 
be prepared later. 

Many companies are in the process 
of developing programs. Among these, 
there will certainly be some very ex- 
cellent ones. We would like to bring 
them to you some time in the future. 


Aluminum Company of America, 
Pittsburgh—Conferences of supervisors. 
Five meetings on general economic 
concepts. One meeting devoted to “An- 
nual Report for Jobholders.” Course 
follows the pattern of telling the story 
of American Industry, the Alcoa Com- 
pany story, the local plant story. Use 
films, charts, slides. 


American Steel and Wire Co., Cleve- 
land—Program reported in “Manage” 
for May. Sherman Rogers, noted lec- 
turer, talked on the subject of divisible 
income to over 2000 management peo- 
ple. Distributed copy of Rogers’ book 
“Why Kill The Goose?” to each super- 
visor. Series of articles by Mr. Rogers 
run in six monthly issues of company 
magazines, WIRECO LIFE. Made a 
movie, 15 minute’ presentation called 
“Now—The Truth.” 


American Type Founders, Inc., Eliza- 
beth, N. J.—This company has done a 
rather complete job in economics edu- 
cation for a small company. The 1947 
“Annual Report to the Men and Wo- 
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men of ATF” was prepared in a very 
readable style with a 14% minute mes- 
sage from the president on a paste 
board record attached to the report. 
Inside the report cartoons were used 
to tell the story. These were suitable 
for coloring by children. The center 
two pages are so arranged that, when 
opened, a drawing of a typical residen- 
tial street “pops up.” The message car- 
ried on these pages is that workers, 
stockholders, and management are 
“people.” 

The annual report last year contained 
a jig saw juzzle with a dollar in the 
middle, about 84%” x 11”. This dollar in 
the shape of a pie-cut, in blue and sil- 
ver showed the distribution of the 
ATF dollar. Movies on the American 
way and free enterprise were shown 
in all departments at noon hour. A 
shadow box was used to make it pos- 
sible to take the films into each depart- 
ment. 


Bell Telephone Company of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia—One day course 
for all supervisors. Made use of a model 
telephone company complete with 
buildings, poles, trucks, etc., printed 
play money, stock, bonds. The course 
proved interesting and effective. Each 
group actually set up and operated a 
model telephone company bringing 
into play all economic factors of 
money, wages, profits, dividends. Dis- 
trict managers received an 8-hour 
course of lectures by college professor. 


Borg-Warner Corp., Chicago — Pro- 
gram places its emphasis upon the 
importance of lower costs. Groups 
kept small, 10 to 12. Conference Leaders 
are carefully trained. The sales dollar 
is analyzed as follows: 

Cost of materials & supplies 

Cost of wages & salaries 
Cost of services 

Cost of obsolescence & depreciation 

Cost of taxes 

Cost of rental of capital—Dividends— 

Interest 

Cost of growth & survival 

Profits are discussed in terms of 
what and where are they. Use is made 
of prepared charts and other visual 
aids. 


Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Course included 12 lectures by local 
business authorities, plant visits. Fol- 
lowing each lecture, small groups of 
20 participated in discussions under a 
discussion leader. 


Cleveland Graphite & Bronze Co, 
Cleveland—Every supervisor—floor de. 
partment to president attended 13 one. 
hour sessions on basic economics put 
on by a firm of consultants. This was 
followed by a two-hour session for 
employees. Used Harding College film 
“Going Places” and RKO film “A Let- 
ter to a Rebel.” In addition there was 
the annual employees’ meeting and 
a plant tour program. 


Cluett-Peabody & Company, New 
York—Produced an excellent film called 
“Enterprise.” Lecturers, college profes- 
sors and specialists, gave a series of ]5 
lectures in 1947-48 and then 17 lecture 
discussion meetings of 2 hours each 
were held in 1948-49. 


E. I. Dupont de Nemours & Co., Wil. 
mington, Del.—Developed an exception- 
ally well planned program called “How 
Our Business System Operates.” A 
series of slap-on presentations set the 
stage for three meetings totaling 4% 
hours. The story of economic growth 
from 1850 to 1950 is used as basis for 
discussion. The Dupont Company story 
is woven in with skill and finesse. 


Each session provides ample time for | 


questions and discussion. Line people 
are trained as leaders in an 8-day in- 
stitute. 


Ethyl Corp., Baton Rouge, La— 


Made economic education a part of | 


the Management Development pro- 
gram. Program contained such topics 
as, The Factors of the Economic Struc- 
ture, The Effect of Tools on Production, 
American Industry, Where Does the 
Dollar Go? 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y.—Has the most comprehensive 
and ambitious program of any com- 
pany in the country. Used college pro- 
fessors, consultants, and management 
personnel to give courses to supervi- 
sors and employees. Sponsored com- 


munity meetings. Distributed 15,000 
copies of John Flynn’s “The Road 
Ahead” to supervisors. Makes wide 


distribution of “The G. E. Commenta- 
tor.” Has been preparing a primer of 
economics which may have been dis- 
tributed by this writing. 


General Motors Corp., Detroit—Pion- 
eered in the use of the “information 
rack.” Ran a contest “Why I Like My 
Job” which brought in 145,000 replies. 
Has made use of the American Eco- 
nomic Foundation material “How We 
Live.” Some plants have adopted the 
Harding College materials, others have 
developed local programs in coopera- 
tion with local colleges and univer- 
sities. One plant produced a series of 
films called “A Bird’s Eye View of 
Economics,” with the help of Dr. Al- 
fred P. Haake, former professor of 
economics at Rutgers University. De- 
veloped a series of posters. Featured 4 
cartoon series in employee publication 
“GM Folks.” 


International Harvester Co., Chicago 
Developed a course with the help of 
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University of Chicago. Used the serv- 


ices of a consultant also for a course- 


called “The Basic Economics of Busi- 
ness.’ Developed a testing program to 
measure results. 


Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, 
N. J.—Developed a course called “The 
ABC of Economics.” Four one-hour 
conferences were led by supervisors. 
Used visual aids and film, ‘“Produc- 
tivity Key to Plenty.” This is the 
second course developed by J&J. 
Another was completed several years 
ago. 

Johns-Manville Co., New York—Ef- 
forts have been primarily in the area 
of community relations. Has a well de- 
veloped plan for better plant relations 
in the community. Makes use of the 
open house to acquaint public with 
Johns-Manville operations and prod- 
ucts. 


Lewis & Smith Drug Co., Inc., Omaha, 
Neb.—For a small firm this company 
has put forth considerable effort in 
carrying its story to civic groups and 
other firms in the Omaha area. The 
course is called “What Every Man 
Should Know About Business.” 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co., Minneapolis—Conducted 12 weekly 
meetings of one-hour each on eco- 
nomic and company facts. Reached 
more than 700 key factory and office 
people. 


Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.—Program consists of a. series of 
meetings using posters and pamph- 
lets and the theme “Fact or Fallacy” 
attempts to correct common misconcep- 
tions regarding business. 


Oliver Corp., Cleveland—Developed 
a 20-hour course given in 10 2-hour 
conferences over period of 10 weeks. 
Attempt to familiarize their 100 super- 
visors with general business and finan- 
cial procedures. 


Sharp & Dohme, Philadelphia—Mr. 
J. S. Zinsser, chairman of the board, 
explains basic economics at meetings 
in the various plants. 


Shell Oil Co., New York—Gave super- 
visors four 2-hour conferences on Basic 
Economics. Developed a film strip and 


pamphlet called “Pete is a Prime 
Mover.” 
SKF Industries, Hornell, N. Y.— 


Used Professor H. C. Langer, Jr., of 
Alfred University to present a series 
of meetings to supervisors and their 
wives. Program was unique and effec- 
tive in that it tied the local plant in 
with the community and its economic 
welfare. 


Stewart-Warner South-Wind Div., 
Indianapolis—Special meetings of top 
management are held twice each year. 
Each member of supervisory manage- 
ment attends a general conference and 
dinner meeting twice each year as a 
guest of the company to discuss busi- 
ness conditions and future outlook. 
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Foremen attend bi-monthly confer- 
ences throughout the year. A series 
of departmental meetings are held 
monthly to discuss past sales, labor 
relations, costs, future plans, economic 
conditions, etc. 


Swift & Co., Chicago—Program called 
“Your Freedom.” The meetings were 
titled “This is Our Problem,” “Human 
Progress,” “How We Live.” Made ef- 
fective use of slap-on board technique. 
Used Harding College films “Going 
Places” and “Make Mine Freedom.” 
Distributed comic strips (7 to date) 
and Annual Report to Employees. 


Western Electric Co., Kearney, N. J. 


Course called “Industrial Economics” 
was developed by the training depart- 
ment and given to department heads. 
A clever gadget called “Econoflow” 
was developed to help visualize prin- 
ciples of production economics. 


Whiting Corp., Harvey, Ill.—“Town 
Hall Meetings” conducted in the best 
New England tradition formed the 
basis of this program. The business is 
analyzed. Questions are fired by em-— 
ployees. Changes are made to make 
it fit the times and conditions. Trans- 
cripts of minutes are mailed to homes 
of employees. Occasionally a question- 
naire is included. 





Labor Kelations 


Edited By 





Crystal Gazers Couldn’t See 
Around The Corner 


LL the wiseacres in the labor rela- 
tions field, the columnists, and the 
predictors—all who claimed to be look- 
ing into the crystal ball—felt that the 
UAW-CIO General Motors negotiation 
would be bitter and many even pre- 
dicted a strike. The speed of negotia- 
tion and the impact of the settlement 
was breathtaking, resulting in conflict- 
ing opinions by various people accord- 
ing to their affiliations. Wall Street 
sees in the settlement a good thing for 
General Motors. The public generally 
sees a good thing for the UAW. But 
the contemplative and reflecting think- 
ers see in it a confirmation that infla- 
tion is expanding, and that big busi- 
ness considers it probably inevitable. 
With the President of the United 
States evidencing little interest in the 
balanced budget, with Congress en- 
gaged in double talk on revision of 
taxes, and more and bigger appropria- 
tions, it would not be perhaps too far 
afield to guess that the top executives 
of General Motors feel that business 
will be affected by inflation, and that 
they might as well get in the stream. 
The settlement also has a definite trade 
factor. General Motors which has en- 
joyed a very profitable business, place 
their biggest competitors, Chrysler, 
struggling from the recovery from a 
long and devastating strike, and Ford 
who must meet the issue this winter, 
into very uncomfortable bargaining 
positions. 

The settlement gives General Motors 
as reasonable an assurance as possible 
(considering the type of leadership 
directing UAW policy at present) of 
five years of industrial peace and the 
avoidance of a crippling strike. UAW 
gets the most liberal pension deal yet, 


- Charles A. McKeand 





plus automatic wage advances and 
some assurance to its members that 
they have five years of continuous em- 
ployment, provided business continues 
good. 

The world’s largest industrial cor- 
poration makes a settlement with the 
union without an expressed, although 
there was an implied threat of strike. 
The interesting thing about the whole 
business is that the so-called Taft- 
Hartley “slave statute’, which even 
the Truman administration parrots 
about, turns out to be not much of a 
“slave statute”, when a union can 
achieve what the UAW did, in obtain- 
ing such favorable terms from a busi- 
ness with the financial resources of 
General Motors. 

Much has been said about the Gen- 
eral Motors settlement. The following 
is a brief summary of the provisions 
of the contract: 


“A jointly-administered pension plan 
providing $100 a month, including 
Social Security, for workers at the age 
of 65 with 25 years service. The maxi- 
mum monthly payment will become 
$117.50 a month if Congress grants 
Social Security increases as is expected. 


“A guaranteed annual wage increase 
of four cents an hour, described by the 
union as a reward for increased pro- 
ductivity, and to be added to the basic 
wage rate. 


“A continuation of the cost-of-living 
escalator clause, providing for wage 
adjustments in accordance with the 
price index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, unlimited upward but limited 
downward to a point no lower than 
the basic wage rate. 


“A hospital-medical plan with the 
company paying half the cost of Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield protection for 
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employees and families. 


“An improved 
including accident and sickness weekly 
benefits ranging from $31.50 to $45.50. 


“A modified union shop with new 
employees compelled to join the UAW 
after 90 days with the right to with- 
draw after one year and to discontinue 
paying dues. Older employees not 
members of the union will not be re- 
quired to join the union as a condition 
of employment. Present members of 
the union shall maintain their mem- 
bership for the life of the agreement as 
a condition of employment”. 


United States Supreme Court 
And Free Speech 
7s United States Supreme Court 
recently handed down three de- 
cisions having to do with peaceful 
picketing, and the issue of free speech. 
The Supreme Court once ruled that 
picketing was a form of free speech 
and that if the picketing were peaceful 
it was permissible. The three decisions 
indicate that the Supreme Court has 
by now recognized that regulation of 
peaceful picketing is by no means a 
matter of free speech. Picketing in 
fact is only secondarily a “means of 
communicating the fact of the labor 
dispute” to the public. Picketing is 
primarily an instrument of economic 
coercion in support of demands by the 
picketing group, and in fact if the free 
speech aspect were all the usefulness 
gained from such picketing, it prob- 
ably would rarely be undertaken. 
Apparently the Court has swung 
around to that viewpoint and indicates 
that the test of whether picketing can 
be enjoyed in the future will be the 
lawfulness of its purpose as well as 
the lawfulness of means. Even though 
picketing may be peaceful and there 
may even be certain aspects of free 
speech connected with it, if the picket- 
ing is for unlawful purposes, it will 
not be permitted. The three cases men- 
tioned are: 


Hughes vs. Superior Court in which 
the California injunction against picket- 
ing, which had as its stated purpose 
the intent to compel a grocery store 
to hire negro clerks in proportion to 
the number of its customers, was up- 
held. The Court stated: ‘“Picketing is 
not beyond the control of a State if 
the manner in which picketing is con- 
ducted, or the purpose which it seeks 
to effectuate, gives grounds for its 
disallowance.” 


The other two cases were the 
Teamsters’ Union vs. Hanke, and the 
Building Service Union vs. Gazzam. 
In both of these the Supreme Court 
upheld decisions of Washington State 
Court injunction against picketing. 

These decisions are clear signs in the 
wind of a change in thinking, which 
it is to be hoped will return to em- 
ployers right to choose their employees, 
and the rights of employees to work 
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insurance program, 


with full freedom of choice and with- 
out the necessity of paying for the 
privilege of working. 


Railroad Strike Repercussion 


HE demand of the Brotherhood of 

Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men for extra firemen on diesel loco- 
motives was condemned by two presi- 
dential emergency boards as without 
merit. In other words, it was proven 
to be pure featherbedding. The strike 
of firemen on several transcontinental 
carriers had the effect of winning 
almost unanimous public condemna- 
tion plus the fact that the union mem- 
bers gained nothing from their strike. 
There were no wage increases involved, 
but the personal prestige of the Union 
president, David Robertson, and intra- 
union politics caused logic to fly out 
of the window. 

The morning the strike began, at a 
hearing before the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee in Washington, the executive 
vice president of one of the struck 
roads sounded a clear note for the 
necessity of compulsory arbitration of 
disputes and a complete prohibition of 
strikes on railroads. This statement 
gained the No. 1 position on the pages 
of most newspapers. In fact the fire- 
men’s strike proved a perfect sounding 
board. The Donnell Bill which would 
bring about compulsory arbitration of 
disputes and prevention of strikes 
gained impetus. It is tragic that the 
prevention of such strikes cannot be 
settled by rule or reason but must be 
adjudicated by acts of Congress. 

Paradoxically, while one _ union 
strikes for featherbedding, resulting in 
an economic crisis, and brings to the 
forefront the necessity of legislation to 
prevent such situations, the president 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers publicly opposes an amend- 
ment to the Railway Labor Act to 
legalize the union shop. The executive 
for the Brotherhood, testifying before 
the Senate Labor Committee, said that 
that organization had taken the posi- 
tion in 1902 that compulsory union 
membership was wrong in principle, 
that a union doing a good job didn’t 
need compulsion to obtain and hold 
members. 


Can Government Commit An 
Unfair Labor Practice? 


HAT is the issue which Secretary 

of Labor Tobin dropped as a hot 
potato in the laps of the National Labor 
Relations Board. The Secretary of 
Labor addressed employees of the Gen- 
eral Electric plant at Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts, exhorting the employees to 
vote for the IUE-CIO as against the 
UE. The UE lost the decision and im- 
mediately filed a petition with the 
Board to set the election aside on the 
grounds that a Government spokesman 
had interfered and a fair election was 
impossible. 

The NLRB faces a dilemma with 


plenty of ramifications. If an employee 
of the Board made statements similar 
or identical to those of Tobin, the 
Board would probably set the election 
aside. Since its members have to be 
impartial, the question is what does 
the Board do with cabinet officers who 
make partial statements? It could not 
prevent the cabinet officer from making 
such a statement because it wouldn't 
do any good to set aside an election 
under such circumstances. On the other 
hand, the Secretary’s statement sets a 
dangerous precedent. 

We have here a ‘very interesting 
situation. With the hue and cry from 
all sides to purge communists from 
leaderships of unions, thus ‘eliminat- 
ing that type of union domination, we 
now have a union election dominated 
by a public official. Thus emerges gov- 
ernment domination of unions. It will] 
be interesting to see what the Board 
does with the union petition to set 
aside the election. 


The IUE-CIO vs UE 


WE reported in a previous letter the 

results of the elections in the 
Westinghouse plants. Now we have the 
results of similar elections of bargain- 
ing rights in the various plants of the 
General Electric Company. The new 
IUE-CIO won 49 units comprising 
54,000 employees, while the UE won 
40 units totaling 36,600. Another 16 
units totaling 2500 employees will have 
runoff elections and 8 units with 550 
voted for no union. There was a re- 
markably high vote of 95 per cent of 
those eligible. 

An interesting breakdown of the 
vote shows that in plants with 10,000 
or more employees, UE won 2, IUE 1. 
In the plants employing 1000 to 10,000 
IUE won 9, UE none; 500 to 1000 UE 8, 
IUE 8. Plants of 100 to 500 UE 14 
IUE 12. Plants employing less than 
100, IUE 18, UE 15. 


Unions And Politics 


ISTORICALLY, political action 

always follows economic strength. 
From the time of the second Roosevelt 
election in 1936, unions have become 
more politically active because at that 
time they emerged into the field of 
economic power with such great 
strength that it was inevitable that 
they should turn to politics as a means 
of further gains. 

This does mean that there will 
emerge a labor political party in the 
near future because labor unions, both 
AF of L and CIO will find it more con- 
venient to infiltrate and take over one 
or the other of the major political 
parties. In the great majority of locali- 
ties it will be the Democratic party. 
The coming elections in November for 
state administrations and the election 
of members of Congress will be par- 
ticularly significant because the unions 
will exert every influence possible to 
elect men who are favorable to the 
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policies of the unions for further social 
gains. 

It can be expected that labor’s ac- 
tivity in politics will continue. Both 
the AF of L League for Political Edu- 
cation and the CIO Political Action 
Committee have the advice of expert 
staffs, the machinery and the money 
with which to make effective use of 
the rank and file at the polls in No- 
vember. 

One can expect great activity of 
strong labor groups in sensitive areas, 
such as Ohio. Those in all levels of 
supervision from the chairman-of the 
board to the first-line foremen will do 
well to consider this political impact 
on our System of American Oppor- 
tunity and Enterprise as we now know 
it. If through the unions’ political 
pressure their elected representatives 
enact legislation which will further 
liberalize our American institutions 
and increase our public debt, our 
enterprise system will suffer. The in- 
evitable result will be a crushing tax 
load which will be borne by their own 
rank and file. 

Between now and the election in No- 
vember everyone must carefully meas- 
ure all candidates for public office with 
the yardstick of their own practical 
thinking. 





Interesting Decisions 


FREE-SPEECH right of employer permits 
him to speak to employees during working 
hours when attendance is compulsory and 
does not require him to afford union a like 
opportunity to address employees, NLRB 
rules. (S & S Corrugated Paper Machinery 
Co., No. 2-RC-1483.) 





UNION “DUES AND INITIATION FEES” 
within meaning of union-shop proviso to 
Section 8(a) (3) do not include union fines 
and assessments, NLRB trial examiner holds. 
(Electric Auto-Lite Co., No. 8-CB-24.) 


FIRE FIGHTERS employed at company 
plant are not “guards” within meaning of 
LMRA, NLRB rules. (Argonne Natl. Labora- 
tories, No. 13-RC-978.) 


LUNCH PERIOD does not constitute time 
worked where employee is relieved of all 
duties during period for purpose of eating 
meal and provided employer does not pay for 
or count the period as time worked, Wage- 
Hour Administrator states in opinion. (1950 
WH 1162.) 


CONSTRUCTIVE DISCRIMINATORY DIS- 
CHARGE of employees is found by NLRB 
where employees staved away from work in- 
definitely because warned to do so by union, 
and employer had knowledge of such acts. 
Employer and union are ordered to pay back 
wages. (Randolph Corp., No. 14-CA-119.) 


SPONTANEOUS WORK STOPPAGE by em- 
ployees, without a strike, to present griev- 
ance to employer is protected concerted ac- 
tivity, Court of Appeals rules in holding 
discharge of leaders of stoppage was discrim- 
inatory. (NLRB v. Kennametal, Inc., CA-3, 26 
LRRM 2203.) 


COMPULSORY RETIREMENT of employee 
at age 65 was within management's rights, 
arbitrator rules, based on company policy, 
silence of contract on retirement, and absence 
of discrimination against employee. (Ohio 
Steel Foundry Co., 14 LA 490.) 
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FOREMEN may do production work except 
when bargaining unit employees are thereby 
displaced, rules arbitrator, in view of long 
practice of permitting such work and absence 
of contract prohibitions. (Baer Bros., 14 LA 
487.) 


EMPLOYER MAY DISCHARGE EMPLOYEE 
who makes deliberate false statements with 
intent to injure employer and to compel him 
to violate the act, NLRB trial examiner holds 
in finding employee wrote letters to em- 
ployer’s customers stating employer refused 
to recognize one union at time when another 
union had filed representation petition. (Elec- 
tronics Equipment Co., No. 2-CA-867.) 


DISCHARGE OF SUPERVISORY EM- 
PLOYEES for refusal to report for’ work to 
furnish protection of plant and essential util- 


ity services during strike of rank-and-file 
employees was justified and their action did 
not constitute concerted activities protected 
by Wagner Act, is ruling of U. S. Court of 
Appeals. (Albrecht et al. v. NLRB, CA-7, 
26 LRRM 2158.) 


PREMIUM PAY DUE employees who reg- 
ularly work on the second and third shifts 
need not be paid, in addition to overtime, 
when second shift employees are requested to 
do extra work during the day shift hours is 
decision of arbitrator. (Internatl. Harvester 
Co., 14 LA 527.) . 


SUPPLEMENTAL AGREEMENT providing 
for 9% increase in “hourly and base rates” 
does not require increase in piece rates is 
ruling of arbitrator. (Lawrence Products Co., * 
14 LA 532.) 





Personnel Spotlight 





Edited By 


W. E. “Bill” Landis 


Guarding The Human Machine 


(An expository on the code system 
developed by the Safety Department 
at the Briggs Manufacturing Com- 
pany). 


AUL SPALDING, the departmental 
superintendent, has called Joe New- 
boss, into his office. Joe has just be- 
come a “member of management,” and 
is starting his first day as a foreman. 
Joe, 


“Well, to be a 


boss?” 


how’s it feel 














“O. K., so far, Paul. I’ve been check- 
ing over my training instructions and 
foreman’s manual and I guess I'll get 
by all right.” 

“You'll do. You’ve got the know-how 
and you'll get out production. I don’t 
need to say anything about that part 
of your job. But there’s one thing 
you've got to realize now, Joe, and 
it’s important.” 

“What’s that?” 

“Just this—one of the biggest parts 
of your job is the safety of your em- 
ployees.” 

“We got rules for that, haven’t we?” 

“Sure—we’ve got rules about keep- 
ing aisleways clean—about rubbish 





and junk and loose equipment—about 
how the stock is piled, and how the 
workers dress. We try to keep people 
from running.” 

“And they all 
out.” 

“Right. ‘Horseplay’ and_ practical 
jokes that put other people in danger 
are mighty good grounds for dismissal. 
But just rules aren’t enough.” 

“Well, if we watch that the workers 
follow the rules, that should do the 
trick.” 

“It should, Joe—but doesn’t. Back 
in ’36 according to U. S. Labor Statis- 
tics, in the manufacturing industry 
alone more than 312,000 people were 
injured and disabled and we had rules 
then, too. But in 41 (when the country 
was stepping up production because of 
the war) there were 453,000 disabling 
accidents — and we had more rules, 
then.” 

“But a lot of our experienced help 
were in the Army, and the workers 
were green.” 

“That’s about the answer, Joe, be- 
cause °44 showed us a new high— 
787,000 accidents. Just in manufactur- 
ing, that was. In the overall of in- 
dustry, more than 2,000,000 people 
were disabled that year.” 

“What’s the answer to that, 
More rules?” 

“Not rules, Joe—more thinking, es- 
pecially on the part of the Safety De- 
partment and the foremen. We can 
put up rules—and they can be broken. 
We can insist on good housekeeping— 
and that will help. But the real trick 
is to out-think the worker and arrange 
conditions so that even if he forgets 
to think himself, or even gets careless, 
we make him work in such a way that 
he shouldn’t get hurt.” 

“Nobody’s going to deliberately get 
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know ‘horseplay’ is 


Paul? 





himself in a spot to get hurt.” 

“Maybe not—but we all use two 
types of action, deliberate and involun- 
tary. And it’s the involuntary act that 
frequently makes the accident. For 
example, let’s say a man is feeding a 
panel into the die with his right hand. 
He’s intent on getting it just right, 
when suddenly the strip slips or 
catches. Without thinking, his left hand 
swings to the rescue and in a split 
second that hand is under the die where 
flesh and bone were never meant to be. 
Bingo, a couple of fingers are gone. 
I’ve seen it happen in the old days— 
and so have you.” 

“T sure have, Paul. My own brother 
lost three fingers, remember?” 

“Of course I do. He worked for me. 
He didn’t even remember what hap- 
pened and he wasn’t being reliberately 
careless, either. When things like that 
happened, we knew we had to find a 
way to let the left hand know what 
the right hand was doing all the time. 
We figured that about the only way to 
keep a worker safe is to keep him out 
from under the dies at all times that 
the press is operating. We wanted to 
give the man a positive action to per- 
form—an action he would have to stop 
before he could perform an involun- 
tary action. That’s why we put our 
‘code system’ into practice ... You 
know what I mean, don’t you?” 

“Yeh, sure. You mean the code tags 
on the dies. Right?” (See photo) 

“That’s right, Joe. As you know, we 
tag every die in the company. We study 
the operation and tag the die so the 
operator, the foreman and the safety 
man all know the job must be done 
for safety’s sake. And Joe, it’s your 
responsibility to see that the job is 
done that way.” 

“IT guess you’re right. But give me 
the rest of the picture. Just how do 
you go about this coding and tagging.” 

“Well, the code and the tags are 
built around three operations—putting 
the panel into the die, removing the 
panel, and removing the scrap. We 
figure the operations, and then make 
a tag for the die, using one line for 
each of these operations. And we come 
up with a tag something like this— 


<a. 
PO T 1B 
SO T 1B 


“Tt looks like a recipe for a cocktail.” 

“It does, at that, but it makes sense, 
Joe. You see, here, three men are work- 
ing on the job: A ‘Panel In’ man, on 
one side of the press, who puts in the 
panel; a ‘Panel Out’ man who takes 
out the finished panel; and a ‘Scrap 
Out’ man who removes the trim scrap. 
All these jobs require the men to be 
so close to .he point of operation that 
we require each man to use tongs in 
one hand and a button to be pressed 
by the opposite hand. If the job is done 
that way, nobody can get hurt.” 

“But those codes. What’s the need of 
them if you tell the operator how the 
jobs to be done?” 
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“They’re a constant reminder to the 
man working on the machine—no mat- 
ter who he is, and the foreman looking 
at the tag knows instantly how the 
job should be done. For instance, this 
code here— 


Pi T 1B 
PO T 1B 
SO T 1B 


He knows that each line is just a 
condensation of a sentence. For in- 
stance, PI T 1B says to him: Panel In 
man should use a Tong and press 1 
Button. The same with the Panel Out 
man and the Scrap Out man. If anyone 
of the men isn’t following the code, 
the foreman stops him and makes him 
do the job right. 


Or take this code— 
PI T 1B SS: 1B HP LS 


That means that for putting the 
panel in the die the operator uses a 
tong and presses one button for short 
stock; and he presses one button for 

















long stock. In this last case he’ll use 
the other hand to hold the long stock. 
But, when that stock gets down to the 
length that he’U have to put his hand 
in the die to insert the stock, the stock 
becomes short stock and he has to 
switch to tongs. And that’s one of the 
things you have to watch if you're 
going to be a good foreman. Keep 
your workers out of the danger area, 
and you shouldn’t have accident.” 

















“FOLLOW THE CODE AND 
KEEP YOUR FINGERS /~ 


“I can see that. If your body’s not 
in the area when the press closes, you 
can’t get hurt.” 

“Exactly—and that’s what the code 
is supposed to do... to keep the body 
out of danger.” 

“That’s good for jobs already run- 
ning. But what about a new job. How 
do I get my code on that.” 

“First you'll get your job set up. 
And the time study man will contact 

(Continued Page 32) 





Actual photograph of tagged die operating at a Briggs plant. 
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Essays On Management 


ERE is the fourth of ten essays sub- 

mitted to us by John MacIntosh, 
supervisor of planning of the Surface 
Combustion Corporation at Toledo. 





SHY WITH FACTS AND FIGURES 
By J. N. MacIntosh 


NN these United States—only one 

worker in five gets factual in- 
formation about wages and profits. 
Management has a startling record 
of being shy with facts and figures. 
It is no wonder that many a worker 
thinks his boss is an industrial pick- 
pocket. 

Management has nothing to hide. 
The record is clean. It need have 
no fear of “laying it’s cards on the 
table.” The worker should know 
the inside of the business machine. 
A graphic breakdown, showing how 
the company distributes its profits, 
should be available to every em- 
ployee. 

In a recent survey, some workers 
estimated company profit as high 
as fifty percent. To them, this rep- 
resented money paid out to plush 


stockholders who live in luxury 
while the worker sweats. Such 
thinking invites industrial strife 


and labor dictatorship. 

Management has made possible 
for the American worker advan- 
tages that are the envy of the world. 
Nowhere on earth does a worker 
benefit more from an_ industrial 
system. 














Book Reuiews 


THE ROAD AHEAD 
By John T. Flynn 
(Review by E. J. Boebinger, foreman 
of The Formica Company, Cincinnati) 
HE ROAD AHEAD was written to 
give a brief outline as to the steps 
which are being taken by many of our 
government leaders to change our en- 
tire form of government to a socialist 
state. This is very well done by in- 
itially giving a résumé of the manner 
in which England has gone over to a 
socialist form of government and com- 
Paring it with similar actions in our 
country. 
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and the art of 
MANAGING 


Dr. William Levy 


This description goes into detail to 
show how some organizations are un- 
knowingly helping this cause. Briefly, 
the agencies involved are the industrial 
unions through their various demands 
for job security, which in itself dis- 
courages free enterprise and workers 
from changing jobs because of the loss 
of pensions and other benefits. The 
author further explains how many of 
the leaders of our Democratic Party 
are also helping the cause of socialism 
even though it might be against their 
own wishes and this is being done 
through political pressure of various 
minority groups who are interested in 
fostering their own particular interest. 

An explanation is also given of how 
socialism is being promoted in various 
negro organizations and over two pages 
of these organizations are listed to in- 
dicate that the author has done exten- 
sive research work in this connection. 


One of the most startling revelations 
from the book is the way that socialism 
is being promoted through the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ of Amer- 
ica and the fact that many small Prot- 
estant Congregations are contributing 
some of their financial resources to this 
organization and are not familiar with 
some of its functions. Many of the 
names of those who are sponsoring 
socialism in this country, through this 
agency are listed in this particular 
chapter. 

The last two chapters in the book 
are concerned with detailed presenta- 
tion of just how far our country has 
gone into socialism to date and many of 
the Government controls which are 
promoting it are listed. The final chap- 
ter outlines ten modes of action which 
we must take in order to stop this 
creeping revolution. 

This book is considered so important 
as a source of information for members 
of our Company that it is required 
reading for all foremen. 


Club Helps & Hints 


Magazine Subscriptions To 
Scholarship Winners 


HE Foremen’s Club of Columbus has 

intiated the practice of providing 
each of the finalists for the scholarship 
contests with a three-year subscription 
to MANAGE Magazine. 














Under these conditions a special sub- 
scription rate of $2.50 per year is pro- 
vided by our office. You might be 
interested in carrying out this idea in 
your own scholarship contests so that 
the three to ten finalists get some con- 
crete reward for their efforts. 


Film Previews 
HE following films have been pre- 
viewed and are offered for your con- 
sideration as a means of carrying the 
problems of business operation to the 
men on the job in a fashion that helps 


us all appreciate the American way of 
life. 


IN BALANCE—(30 min.)—Deals sim- 
ply and candidly with the necessity of 
substantial profits in business. It tells 
the story of two brothers and business 
partners, Tad and Ben Simpson, who 
captain two fishing vessels out of 
Gloucester, Mass. 


Produced by Wilding Productions. 
Theme: heart and head must be in 
balance. One divides profits with crew; 
disregards boat repairs and rainy day 
needs; the other uses profit for boat 
upkeep, building reserve to assure fu- 
ture security for crew. Plot is inter- 
rupted by Burroughs plant tour but 
good story and professional cast plausi- 
bly demonstrate that profits are es- 
sential to a healthy economy. 


GOING PLACES—(10 min.)—Ani- 
mated cartoon produced by John Suth- 
erland. Defines profit motive and its 


-part in American progress. A boy dis- 


covers a quicker, better way to make 
soap for his mother. Neighbors become 
customers. As he grows, his business 
grows. He becomes a soap tycoon and 
joins with a competitor to “corner the 
market.” When another manufacturer 
makes a better soap at a lower price, 
he learns that competitive enterprise 
can defeat monopoly, and that we have 
the laws to back it up, if necessary. 


Answer Please 


Question—Can you provide me with 
any material on SAFETY PROGRAMS 
that have been developed by companies 
which in turn could be used as ref- 
erence material?—L. T. D. (Indiana) 








Answer—Under separate cover we 
are sending you from our Training Li- 
brary the following material that seems 
to have a bearing on your question. 

1) Accident Prevention and Fire 
Control (The National Cash Register 
Company, Dayton, Ohio). 

2) Think Safely—Act Safely (Chrys- 
ler Corporation, Detroit, Michigan). 

3) Safety Is An Idea—Here’s How 
To Sell It (Material taken from a Con- 
ference conducted on the subject of 
safety; held in California in 1947 by the 
NAF—a summary of commients on this 
session). (Turn to Page 22) 
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4) Safety in the Wood Shop (Car- 
negie Illinois Steel Corporation, Pitts- 
burgh, Penna.) 


Question—I am interested in the sub- 
ject of union time study plans (union 
time study stewards and their func- 
tions). Do you know of any manu- 
facturing company in the midwest who 
has done any work in this area?— 
P. P. S. (Indiana) 


Answer—Attached is a copy of an 
article taken from a write-up by P. L. 
Dildine, manager, Factory Standards, 
The B. D. Goodrich Company on COM- 
PANY TRAINING UNION MEN IN 
TIME STUDY PRINCIPLES. 


This article may prove helpful to 
you. In addition I suggest that you 
may want to contact this Company and 
ask them for additional information 
relative to specific questions. 


Calendar 








July 24 Management Development Institute 
-28 Huntington 

Aug 7 NAF Seminar Dayton 
-11 

Aug. 21 NAF Seminar St. Louis 
25 

Sept. 13 NAF CONVENTION BUFFALO 
-16 

Sept. 25 Management Development Institute 
-29 Toledo 

Oct 16 NAF Seminar Cleveland 
-20 

Oct. 23 Management Development Institute 
-27 Dayton 

Nov. 6 NAF Seminar Dayton 
10 

Nov. 20 Management Development Institute 
-24 Chicago 

Dec. 11 NAF Seminar Dayton 
15 

Dec. 18 Management Development Institute 
-22 Pittsburgh 

1951 

Jan. 23 NAF Indoctrination Seminar 
-24 for New Directors Dayton 

Jan. 25 NAF Board Meeting Dayton 
-27 

Mar. 3-4 NAF Bowling Classic, Hagerty 

Bowling Center Toledo 


Mar. 15 Amer. Society of Training Direc- 
-17 tors Convention Philadelphia 
Apr. 30 4th Nat'l. Materials Handling expo- 
May 4 sition, International Amphi- 
theatre Chicago 
Sept. 26 NAF CONVENTION 
27-28-29 CHICAGO 





Right now, the fundamental security 
of every man and woman who lives in 
America is at stake in the reform of 
government spending and taxation. We 
have a boundless future if we keep our 
heads. But if we, as citizens, don’t 
keep our heads, nobody is going to 
keep them for us.—Radio’s Henry J. 
Taylor. 


In management it’s “Grow ... or Go.” 








Management News 








Grayson Americanization 
Program explores freedom, 
legislation, communism 


Lynwood, Cal.—The Grayson Ad- 
ministration Conference of Robert- 
shaw-Fulton’s Grayson Division, com- 
posed of company management men, 
is engaged in a three pronged educa- 
tional program of Americanization. 
Each activity is described here by the 
chairman in charge. 

THE FREEDOM FORUM PROGRAM 
by Thomas Pender, Chairman .. . In- 
cludes community level and company 
employees. 

Purpose is to teach American history 
and fundamentals of free enterprise 
economics; familiarize all with the 
specific new tools for carrying truth 
about our American system to the unin- 
formed. 


In-Plant Program: 


1) Video-graph (slot boards). Pres- 
entation of “This is Our Problem” to 
every employee. 

2) Show movies weekly to all em- 
ployees, films such as “Make Mine 
Freedom,” “Of This We Are Proud,” 
etc. 

3) Distribute pamphlets to all em- 
ployees. Material selected and slanted 
on preserving the American Way of 
Life and informing employees on eco- 
nomic facts. 


Community Level: 


Same program as above, only this 
group to be covered as follows: (1) All 
civic officials; (2) All service clubs; 
(3) All school teachers; (4) Thought 
leaders; (5) Chambers of Commerce; 
(6) Church groups; (7) Clergy; and 
(8) Home meetings. 

Plant tours arranged for youth 
groups and students to understand 
workings of American industry. Series 
of bulletins and pamphlets are in use 
on bulletin boards. House organ ex- 
tolls Freedoms Foundation Program. 

The Committee is doing everything 
in its power to cover more and more 
people and to instruct them as to evils 
which beset our American Way of Life 
through communists and socialists. 

In our club, 24 foremen to be trained 
to make slot board presentation, will 
accept speaking engagements in com- 
munity. 

Three members have already at- 
tended sections of the Freedoms Forum 
in Searcy, Arkansas, Harding College, 
at Sun Valley, Idaho, and Palm Springs, 


Cal. Budget has been approved to help 
to promote this program. The story has 
been written and sent to newspapers in 
the community to inform the public as 
to the purpose and aims of the Free- 
doms Forum. 

The Grayson Administrative. Confer- 
ence through the Chairman and Com- 
mittee members will be pleased to out- 
line in detail their plan to any club or 
any organization. 

LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM by Stuart 
Manly, Chairman . . . Committee com- 
posed of 11 members including chair- 
man—subdivided into five sub-commit- 
tees. Was started two years ago with 
six members which studied only into 
three phases of government, but be- 
cause of the interest the first year scope 
was enlarged. 

Committee has studied, reported on 
tax and budget problems of the Federal 
and State government including the 
Hoover Report, Immigration, Un- 
American and subversive activities in 
minority groups, associations and or- 
ganizations, candidates and _ proposi- 
tions in the State elections, to mention 
a few. 

Normally the Legislative Committee 
publishes an information bulletin every 
two weeks and when necessary issues 
a “special” bulletin. It has invited can- 
didates for State and Federal offices to 
speak before the Grayson Conference 
and in each case they have been very 
pleased to make an appearance. Cer- 
tain members because of the interest 
that has been aroused through their 
Committee work are holding meetings 
from time to time in their homes at- 
tended by their friends and neighbors 
and where they explain what the indi- 
vidual freedom or private enterprise 
system which our forefathers won for 
us really means—how it works and its 
advantages. 

Besides its own publication, the com- 
mittee has been instrumental in dis- 
tributing thousands of pieces of liter- 
ature to employees, businessmen and 
civic leaders throughout community. 
For example, nearly 1000 copies of John 
Flynn’s “The Road Ahead” were dis- 
tributed to such groups. 

Committee has unanimously con- 
cluded that our system is not perfect, 
that our Constitution and Bill of Rights 
are not perfect, and we would all like 
to have a more perfect system. How- 
ever, we have also realized that these 
things that we have are so much bet- 
ter than what any other country has 
that we are definitely against changing 
to anything that has already been tried 
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and failed. We have yet to find a single 
thing that is really new which has been 
offered in the past several decades as 
a corrective measure which hasn’t al- 
ready been tried many times before 
with miserable failure. 

We have also unanimously concluded 
that what we need most is a true un- 
derstanding by our citizens of what we 
have rather than what someone else 
tells us we ought to have. We are de- 
voting our entire effort toward the 
dissemination of information which 
will do this. 

We sincerely feel that the only way 
to preserve our way of life and the 
kind of government our forefathers 
gave us is to understand it as they un- 
derstood it. We believe that every group 
and individual in this country must do 
that or fall prey to some “ism” ‘dressed 
in fancy words. We also believe that if 
the entire country fail to overlook their 
small differences and get together to 
preserve our individual freedom type 
of government it will most certainly be 
lost to our children. 


ANTI-COMMUNIST LEAGUE by 
Merle Washburn, Chairman ... The 
League of Grayson Controls is com- 
prised of foremen and Kas functioned 
the past two years. Primary purpose 
is to do all in its power to combat the 
spread of communism. 

To reach this objective the group has 
studied on the background of commu- 
nism, involving a great deal of histori- 
cal research. Each member has reported 
on the subject at various meetings and 
in this way acquired an educational 
background on the subject. 

Next step was acquainting ourselves 
with the techniques communists are 
using in selling their goods to the 
Americans, and methods by which they 
acquire members. Much communist lit- 
erature is read by the members and re- 
ports presented at meetings. When we 
felt well enough acquainted with the 
communist line of propaganda we held 
debates between the members on the 
subject—one group taking the affirma- 
tive, and the other the negative. 

This phase was not only educational, 
but also created a considerable amount 
of interest in the administrative group 
as a whole. Each debate we had a large 
audience. Local newspapers sent report- 
ers to cover some of our meetings and 
public interest increased. 

On various occasions 
people in public life 
group. 

Gratified by our somewhat small suc- 
cess, Joe McMillan and I started writ- 
ing articles dealing with communism. 
These articles drew a fine response 
from many service clubs and public 
spirited groups inquiring as to our 
methods of starting the organization 
and requesting information by which 
they could do the same. 

We incorporated another phase of our 
League known as the Legislative Com- 
mittee. This body surveys forthcoming 
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Being independence month, 
July’s issue gives priority to 
news of activities of foremen— 
management groups which are 
strengthening liberty and a free 
economy. Some news copy has 
necessarily been omitted.—Editor. 











state and national bills pertinent to 
communism, sends bulletins to our Ad- 
ministrative Group, explaining these 
bills. Our Administrative group writes, 
and encourages others to write, to rep- 
resentatives to vote for or against the 
bills whichever the case may be. 

I feel that management could and 
should play a very important part in 
combating this ever increasing tide of 
communism, not only as good Ameri- 
cans, but as leaders. I urge all areas of 
management to organize clubs for this 
purpose and do whatever they can to 
preserve our way of life. We will give 
whatever help we are able to do to 
anyone interested. 


Freedom Forum at Bendix 


South Bend, Ind.—Supervisory em- 
ployees of the’ Bendix Products divi- 
sion of the Bendix Aviation Corpora- 
tion attended Freedom Forum presen- 


tations of “This Is Our Problem” held 
in the plant’s administration building 
auditorium the week of May 15. 

Speakers on the four day program 
were Earl May, supervisor of automo- 
tive brake sales; Ludwig Blake and 
Duncan Campbell on special assign- 
ment; Leslie I. Wright, supervisor of 
aviation products contracts; Leo N. 
Cunningham, manager of Publications 
Service and Sam V. Harding, division’s 
advertising manager and director of 
the program, all club members. 

This program is now being presented 
by Bendix, on request, to many South 
Bend and Mishawaka civic and serv- 
ice organizations. 


UAL Club makes plans 
to ‘get out the vote’ 


San Francisco—‘VOTE FOR YOUR 
FAVORITE CANDIDATE BUT VOTE,” 
will be the UAL Supervisors (United 
Air Lines) theme song for the balance 
of 1950. The club will remain entirely 
impartial on all issues and candidates 
but will bend every effort to impress 
upon their fellow supervisors and em- 
ployees the importance of exercising 
their voting franchise. 

In order to get the program under 
way, the club is arranging with local 
officials to provide a registrar at the 
plant in order that all employees may 
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register to vote in their local commu- 
nities. The president has appointed a 
committee to follow up on this which 
will check from time to time with all 
supervisors in order that their interest 
in the program does not lag—also to 
ascertain that all employees are regis- 
tered to vote well in advance of each 
election, local, state, national. The 
club, through the medium of posters 
and bulletins to all employees will re- 
mind everyone of voting day, urging 
them to vote and requesting that they 
carry the word throughout their own 
neighborhood. The club feels that by 
creating an awareness in each em- 
ployee of his responsibility to VOTE 
at every election, to exercise his demo- 
cratic franchise to cast his ballot, that 
there will follow a lively interest in 
the affairs of community, state and 
nation. 

The UAL Supervisors Club here will 
feature at each meeting a short talk 
by some member who is actively par- 
ticipating in some civic enterprise. The 
purpose of these talks will be to create 
interest in civic matters by all super- 
visors and to urge them to take an 
active part. Those active in boy scout 
work, improvement clubs, school boards 
and city government will be asked to 
participate. Purpose of this program 
is twofold. First, to stimulate an ac- 
tive interest in civic affairs and to let 
supervisors know of the work being 
done in various civic fields. Second, 
to afford an opportunity and to de- 
velop proficiency in public speaking. 
The latter will prove helpful in both 
their civic work and on the job as 
supervisor. 


The case against 
socialism 


Brooklyn—Below is a composition 
made from essays submitted by fore- 
men and supervisors of the American 
Machine & Foundry Management Club 
on the above subject. 


Socialism is an insidious approach to the 
immoral philosophy of something for nothing. 
Since it is based on morally incorrect con- 
cepts, it cannot succeed. This has been proven 
many times in history. 

One of the first experiments in Socialism 
in the United States was the community 
farms and stores of the first immigrants 
When this failed, free society and individual 
initiative became the basis of the free and 
dynamic democracy that has given this coun- 
try a standard of living unequalled in the 
world. Later, a second group of people had 
what some would call the ideal life—their 
birth, clothing, food and necessities were 
bought for them according to their needs; 
they could not be fired, and were always 
sure of their jobs. These people had 100% 
security—they were the slaves. 

Security must be spiritual as well as ma- 
terial; it must be a result of accomplishment 
and must be derived from increased produc- 
tion and continual progress, not the result 
of the immoral philosophy of something for 
nothing. When men are controlled to the 
point where there is no motivation for self- 
betterment, they sink back into a dull in- 
difference to life; progress stops, security is 
lost. As time passes the spirit of individual 
improvement is being smothered in a search 
for artificial security, in over-regulation, 
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SOCIALISM ESSAY CONTEST winners at American Machine & Foundry Management Club 


in Brooklyn. 


J. Jackson, 3rd prize. Standing, members who won honorable mention: 


Left to right (seated): A. Markussen, Ist prize; G. M. Brundige, 2nd prize; 


F. Bjorkman, G. R. 


Kauffman, K. M. Magnussen, C. J. Freddi, C. A. Pellicari. 


over-taxation, and over-welfarism. Progress 
is slowing down; security is being lost. 

The Socialist suffers from the curious illu- 
sion that the government possesses some 
magical power for planning industry and for 
producing real wealth where none exists. 
This goes with the delusion that capitalistic 
industry is planless and is not capable of 
producing real wealth. 

From a scientific, agrarian, industrial, or 
cultural viewpoint, more benefits have been 
derived from the capitalistic system and have 
been passed on to the individual than under 
any other economy. These benefits may be 
purchased, borrowed, obtained free, or re- 
jected, in whole or in part by any individual. 
The degree of acceptance of these benefits is 
the basis of our freedom, and has allowed the 
average individual a standard of living and 
a position of dignity substantially greater 
than any other person in the world. 

However, in a free society where reward 
depends upon effort expended, certain social 
and economic inequalities exist that become 
the basis of the arguments proposed by the 
persons who have not prospered themselves 
or who see an opportunity to arrogate pow- 
ers to themselves. Correcting these condi- 
tions will counteract Socialism at its source. 
Another way to combat these fanatics is to 
show the average employee what it is cost- 
ing him to support these “something for 
nothing” schemes. He is more than likely to 
find that he is paying “something for noth- 
ing,”’ for when someone receives something 
for nothing someone else receives nothing 
for something. 

Discussion of these trends with our chil- 
dren is of the utmost importance. Their 
minds must be cleared of false impressions. 
They must be taught to offer more and ex- 
pect less from society. They must be taught 
to develop personal dignity and independ- 
ence. 

Industry must also educate its members 
and should do this through the foreman. The 
foreman must be an example. He must teach 
individual initiative for which there must 
be individual rewards. The employees must 
have confidence in industry’s ability to re- 
ward effort expended with security earned, 
thus removing the necessity of Government 
intervention. 

Socialization is not the panacea for the 
world. The application of the moral philos- 
ophy expressed in the Golden Rule would 
more surely improve world conditions. 

We must be mindful of our fellow man, 
not being envious of his achievements, but 
rather recognizing his accomplishments 
which are a result of his personal talents. 
Education cannot alone bring about this 
frame of mind, it requires a change of heart. 
Unless we exercise confidence in each other, 
labor as well as capital, and repledge our al- 


Socialization will be the ultimate result. 


In the words of Abraham Lincoln, “You 
cannot help men permanently by doing for 
them what they could and should do for 
themselves.” 


Olson Rug supervisors 
push ‘enterprise’ 

Chicago—There have been two meet- 
ings held at the Olson Rug Company 
Supervisors’ Club since our last report 
was submitted. Our May meeting was 
devoted a great deal to the NAF Free 
Enterprise campaign. Speaker of the 
evening was Melvin J. Evans, whose 
topic was, “Democracy in Action.” At 
this meeting a metal plaque picturing 
the Olson Rug Company and Rock Gar- 
den and commemorating the firm’s 75th 
Anniversary was presented to Walter 
E. Olson, president of the company and 
guest of honor. We were also honored 
with the presence of Joseph E. Heckel, 
vice-president of the Company. 

Highlight of our June meeting was 
a lively discussion period led by Bill 
Mick, chairman of the club research 
committee. The subject “The Customer 
Is Boss” brought forth many good ideas 
and suggestions on quality control. The 
meeting came to a pleasant close with 
a few short fishing movies procured 
from the State of Wisconsin as a pre- 
lude to our annual Fourth of July 
Foreman’s Outing at Big Woods Lodge, 
Big Lake St. Germaine, Wisconsin, 
sponsored by Walter E. Olson.—E. F. 
Jarvis. 


Free enterprise sessions 


at Ryerson 


Chicago—For some years the Ryer- 
son Corporation has conducted what 
we call “Small Group Meetings” which 
are attended by approximately 12 indi- 
viduals from a department. In years 
past it was the policy to devote much 


legiance to our present form of government, of the time spent at these meetings to 
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the cause of safety, good workmanship 
and general problems of interest con+ 
cerning our work. Recently we have 
widened the scope of these meetings 
and have included lectures, movies 
and graphic material depicting the 
superiority of our free enterprise sys- 
tem, aS compared to regimes in power 
in other countries. 

We have shown several movies from 
Harding College. These portray the 
American way of life and the free 
enterprise system. It has been the 
policy of the company to have a fore- 
man and/or members of the super- 
visory group conduct these meetings. 
The text given concerning free enter- 
prise, Americanism and good citizen- 
ship is the choice of the man conduct- 
ing the meeting. Our Chicago Em- 
ployee Relations Department Director 
puts out periodic releases on informa- 
tion he considers pertinent to the 
above subjects. The foremen, as indi- 
viduals, compile considerable data 
which can be used advantageously in 
the promotion of our American heri- 
tage. 

It is the policy of the company to 
try and include every man working in 
our plant into at least three small 
group meetings a year. We believe 
that the information that has been put 
forth through this program has done 
much to stimulate and enlighten the 
thinking of our employees, on this all- 
important phase of American life. It 
might be said that in addition to 
listening to the leaders conduct the 
meeting, our men are encouraged to 
come forth with any and all comments 
they might have on the subject. The 
meetings are conducted in a _ wholly 
democratic way, and are in my mind 
representative of our American system. 
—W. De Butts. 


Armco Club in free 
enterprise training 


Middletown, Ohio—Armco Fabricat- 
ing Division Foremen’s Club has just 
completed a six hour training program 
on “Free Enterprise” system. The pro- 
gram was developed and given by 
Armco’s Training Department using 
films and blackboard examples. 

A brief outline of the program here- 
with: 

1) Opening talk and films on the 
trends toward Communism and Social- 
ism. 

2) Simple economics of business— 
Armco’s Annual Report was used in 
blackboard examples of “How a Cor- 
poration is Formed”—‘“What is Capi- 
tal?”—Capitalism is “Free Enterprise”. 

3) Relationship between customer, 
stockholder and worker was shown by 
blackboard examples. 

4) Management’s job — How much 
profit does industry make? How to 
calculate individual worth.—Taxes— 
Relationship between profits and job 
security. 
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5) The Foreman’s responsibility to 
keep his worker informed on legisla- 
tion and economic changes which 
effects his job.—C. Kindred. 


Worthington men active 
in ‘enterprise’ work 


Buffalo — The Foremen’s Club of 
Worthington (Pump & Machinery) has 
engaged in the following activities 
helpful to free enterprise: 


1) Economic Education—Outstanding 
articles as a part of our own monthly 
“Foremen’s News” or sent along with 
it. Including in our “News” short wise 
sayings relating to Economics. Exten- 
sive use of moving pictures at each 
meeting (time limit 30 minutes for 
each meeting). Numerous plant visita- 
tions throughout each year, both in 
ours and other plants. 

2) Federal spending and waste — 
Submitted letters to Congressmen and 
Senators urging a negative action or 
Re-organization Plan No. 12. 

3) Legislative information—Various 
letters, both individual and collective 
sent to legislators ‘from time to time, 
expressing our views. 

4) Socialism and Communism—Pe- 
riodic programs with national and 
local figures as speakers. Showing of 
movies relating to American Way of 
Life —C. A. Kanfhold. : 


Cleveland Club holds 
‘liberty’ meetings 

Cleveland — Foremen’s Club of 
Greater Cleveland, which includes 


management men from 45 companies, 
held two meetings in May to promote 





LIBERTY was subject of address by Gordon 
Hostetter, head of Chicago Employers’ As- 
sociation, as he opened the first of a series 
of four free-enterprise meetings planned by 
Foremen's Club of Greater Cleveland. 


better understanding of liberty, free 
enterprise and sound government. Much 
credit for these programs is due Club 
President Julius Sabo, American Stove 
supervisor, and Vice President George 
Bruck from Pipe Machinery. Two more 
meetings are planned for this autumn. 
Other outstanding jobs of the club 
include plant conducted tours, courses 
in public speaking, psychology, and 
foremanship training—L. D. Ogle. 


Harrison Radiator gives 
‘Our Problem’ story 


Buffalo — Harrison Radiator Divn. 
(GMC) men have been active in pro- 
moting the American way. 

Early in 1949 the first Freedom 
Forum was held on the campus of 
Harding College in Searcy, Arkansas. 
This Forum had four objectives: to 
identify encroaching Socialism and 
Communism; to point out the super- 
iority of the American way of life; 
to supply techniques and facts to de- 
fend the American way of life; to in- 
spire enthusiasm to preserve the 
American way of life. 

The presentation “This is our Prob- 
lem” was developed from the basic 
ideas and objectives of Freedom Forum. 

“This is our Problem” was seen by a 
Harrison man while on a routine busi- 
ness visit to another GM division. He 
was impressed greatly by the presenta- 
tion, asked if he might borrow a script 
and a presentation kit to bring back 
to Harrison. 

When Harrison officials witnessed a 
sample presentation, they too were im- 
pressed. 

Accordingly, all Harrison employes 
were invited to hear the “This is our 
Problem” talk. Whether or not they 
wished to do so rested with them. The 
talk was given during working hours 
and all employes attending were paid 
their regular rate. 

When word of “This is our Problem” 
got around Lockport and the surround- 
ing area, Harrison received many re- 
quests from various outside organiza- 
tions for the presentation to be made 
before their groups. These include the 
Board of Education and faculty mem- 
bers of the Lockport school system, 
the Newfane American Legion, the 
Lockport Business, Professional and 
Industrial Girls Club, the Lockport 
Exchange Trust Company, the John 
E. Pound P.T.A., the Catholic Clergy 
of Lockport, the Lockport Ministerial 
Association, the Lockport Optimists 
Club and many other organizations in 
the immediate area as well as others 
in Buffalo and Niagara Falls. Still 
more outside groups have requested 
the talk and their requests will be 
granted in the near future. 

All of those who are conference 
leaders at Harrison on “This is our 


Problem” are members of the G-9 
Management Club.—W. Pettit. 

+ 
In management it’s “Grow... or Go.” 
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AVCO Club starts 
sound project on 
industry goodwill 


Nashville, Tenn.—Nashville AVCO 
Management Club has initiated a pro- 
gram of introducing industry to local 
high school students. First move in 
this direction met with overwhelming 
success. 

Combining some features of the con- 
ventional “Open House,” the Nashville 
project is primarily slanted toward the 
younger generation. It is also being 
conducted with the unanimous en- 
dorsement of the local school authori- 
ties who have shown a gratifying will- 
ingness to cooperate. 

In previous years, the Nashville club 
has conducted aggressive publicity 
ventures which, although effective, 
were somewhat costly. The current 
program has been attended by favor- 
able reaction and entails a minimum 
of expense. It also has an additional 
plus value, namely that it is continu- 
ous and is not a short-lived effort. 

A. V. Waliace, club president, ap- 
pointed a three-man committee to de- 
vise a program which the club could 
sponsor and which would bring its 
name before the people of Nashville. 
Mindful of many misconceptions in the 
public’s attitude toward big business, 
the committee felt that steps should be 
taken to educate local youth in the 
economic facts of life. 

The committee called upon the su- 
perintendent of city schools and was 
asked to address a meeting of all 
school principals in Nashville. It was 
explained at this meeting that the 
AVCO plant, with its diversified prod- 
ucts, was an educational asset. The 
school officials were also told that the 
Management Club wished to sponsor 
a series of plant tours for selected stu- 
dents from every high school in the 
city. Without exception, the principals 
agreed to participate in the project. 

Having won the approval of the edu- 
cators, the committee received the co- 
operation of the local press and radio. 
Copies of the plant tour itinerary were 
prepared and distributed to the re- 
spective schools and a chartered bus 
was used to transport the pupils from 
a central point to the AVCO plant. 
In the first tour, pupils and faculty 


members from _ seven. senior high 
schools comprised the guest list. 
No elaborate preparations were 


made, but guides and foremen of the 
respective departments were briefed 
on the part each would play. When 
the charter bus arrived, the students 
and teachers were welcomed by Mr. 
Wallace who, in addressing the group, 
said: 

“We have invited you to our plant 
to see industry at work. This is a 
typical day at AVCO—not a program 
put on for a special occasion. We 
want you to see us as we really are— 
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not as an exhibition staged for your 
benefit, but as a local industrial con- 





cern making the _ products’ which 
American free enterprise has made 
commonplace in your lives—the most 


efficient industrial system the world 
has ever seen.” 

The guests were divided into small 
groups with guides conducting the 
groups on a prescribed route. Fore- 
men in the respective departments 
met each unit and took over from the 
guide, explaining his own operations. 
In this way, the entire plant was cov- 
ered with a minimum of lost time and 


effort. The guests, upon completion 
of the tour, assembled in the plant 
cafeteria for refreshments. 

An interesting sequel to this first 
tour was the response of some of the 
boys. The day following the trip, sev- 
eral high school seniors reported at the 
personnel office and submitted appli- 


cations for ‘employment contingent 
upon their graduation. 
One such applicant remarked: 


“What I saw yesterday was enough to 
convince me that this is a good place 
to work. I hope I can get a job here 
when I finish high school.” 





Expressions of these high school students typify interest shown by the young visitors who 
teured the Nashville Avco Plant as part of the Avco Management Club's community relations 


program. 





Lockheed club engaged 
in free enterprise work 


Burbank, Cal.—Lockheed manage- 
ment men are firm in the belief that if 
good people are presented good facts 
they come up with good solutions. Pre- 
senting facts is the purpose entrusted to 
the Club’s “Civic Responsibility” Com- 
mittee. This group assembles and dis- 
seminates unbiased views of proposi- 
tions and candidates during election 
periods. 

In the Club’s excellent library there 
are many books revealing facts of the 
insidious forces which seek to throttle 
our “Free Enterprise” system. As ra- 
pidly as new books are determined 
worthy, they are added to the library. 

Wide membership distribution of the 
newsletter “Alert” is made possible by 
maintaining several subscriptions to 
this forthright publication. A strong 
force in protecting our American way 


of life by debunking subversive propa- 
ganda, this weekly letter exposes the 
‘fellow travelers’ and ‘reds’, accurately 
quoting names, dates, incidents. 

In this day of tension and unrest, 
much of which is caused by mass in- 
noculation of pernicious ideas, a stigma 
has attached itself to the word “profit.” 
Too many have forgotten, or would like 
to deny that if the worker is to be paid 
for his work, his employer must con- 
tinue to earn a profit. An earnest hope 
that all who work will ultimately pos- 
sess a sincere personal desire to aid the 
employer in earning a profit has be- 
come a motivating force spurring Lock- 
heed management men to embark on 
a new venture. 

The Club has purchased a copy of 
the film “Going Places” from Harding 
College and is now making this film 
available to schools, churches, Service 
Clubs, and other management clubs 
throughout the Southern California 
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Donald M. Tuttle, Lockheed Management 
Club president for 1950-51 delivers accepi- 
ance address at annual affair in Hotel Am- 
bassador, Los Angeles. 


area. “Going Places” is a professionally 
prepared technicolor cartcon done in 
the Walt Disney style depicting the 
story of Free Enterprise. It is subtle 
and universally acceptable to all 
groups. The Board of Directors of the 
Lockheed Management Club is consid- 
ering the purchase of additional films 
made by Harding College to supple- 
ment this program because of the 
favorable reaction thus far received. 


Briggs club reports 
7 . . 
activities 

Evansville, Ind.—Interest in civic and 
national affairs, as well as the objective 
of furthering the advancement and 
self improvement of its members of 
management and supervision, ranks 
high in the program of Briggs Man- 
agement Club here. 

This interest is responsible for bring- 
ing before the membership of our club 
as principal speaker at the June meet- 
ing, William H. Chreste, who heads 
Tax Research Bureau, Inc., a local or- 
ganization which specializes in the in- 
vestigation and study of local and 
State tax structures. Mr. Chreste, a 
tax expert, emphasizes importance that 
every citizen, either as an individual 
or through clubs and civic organiza- 
tions, take an active interest in the 
program of local and state government 
as it tends to affect each one’s tax 
liability, as well as at the national 
level, by exercising his right to vote 
in the elections and by making known 
his views to those holding public office. 

Upon other occasions, members of 
Briggs Management Club of Evansville 
have been enlightened by having as 
guest speakers such persons as O. H. 
Roberts, Jr., a civic leader and mem- 
ber of Evansville’s Board of Public 
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Schools, who discussed the role of 
clubs and other local organizations in 
taking an active interest in civic 
matters. 

The club also heard an interesting 
and explanatory talk on the Taft- 
Hartley Act, presented by W. B. Con- 
nolly, personnel director, Briggs Manu- 
facturing Company, Detroit. 

Recently, our club voted unanimously 
to award $100 toward a scholarship in 
competition for the best essay on a civic 
subject written by seniors of all local 
high schools. Details of this plan have 
not as yet been completed. 

Some time ago, members of our club 
attended regular classes, over a period 
of three months, on speech and person- 
ality development. These classes were 
conducted by a local director of classes 
of the Dale Carnegie course on public 
speaking and personality development. 

The past year, Briggs Management 
Club also sponsored a team composed 
of hourly-rate employees of Briggs In- 
diana Corporation, which participated 
in the Golden Gloves Tournament. 

Capt. A. A. Nichoson, Dr. Tennyson 
Guyer, Arthur C. Horrocks, B. D. Dan- 
chik and other widely known speakers 
have appeared before our club, and 
their talks on human relations, person- 
ality development, and responsibilities 
of management representatives have 
been beneficial in the self improve- 
ment of our members as supervisors 
and as citizens.—F. J. Rikhoff. 


Foremen convention notes 


Dayton, Ohio—Announcement of Ex- 
ecutive Vice President Bathurst of The 


National Association of Foremen has 
set September 15 at 2 p. m. as time for 
a meeting of presidents of NAF area 
councils during its September Conven- 
tion at Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dr. William Levy, Association edu- 
cation manager, calls members’ atten- 
tion to the availability of technical 
consultants during the Convention. 
These men offer their advisory serv- 
ices in many fields, such as labor rela- 
tions, economics, etc. Those who reg- 
ister early will be given first oppor- 
tunity to reserve appointments with 
such consultants, until their time 
schedules are filled up. 

General Convention Chairman Alan 
Thompson forecasts an_ interesting 
schedule of activities for wives of those 
attending the Buffalo event. 

Information from Association Staff 
Secretary Jean Adams is that as of 
late June all available lower priced 
rooms at Buffalo’s Statler Hotel (con- 
vention headquarters) have been re- 
served by uncommonly heavy advance 
registrations. 


Maytag Management 
in Freedom Forum 
program 


Newton, Iowa—A program is now 
being conducted by Training Coordi- 
nator F. L. Docken, following a week’s 
session attended by our Public Rela- 
tion Director E. F. Butler and himself 
at Searcy, Arkansas. The program is 
being presented to members of the 
management team in several sessions. 
The program is also being presented 





Maytag's Service Department was in charge of the Club's program May 15. On stage was 
a hypothetical Maytag dealer service shop. A "fouled-up” situation at the shop was enacted 


by members of the service department. Left to right: 


Dave Armbruster, Le Roy Dimon, 


John Britson, Dave Tripp. A short cartoon movie on the Freedom Forum was presented by 


F. L. Docken, training section. 
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to outside groups in the county. 

A 17-page booklet “This Is Our 
Problem—Your Freedom Program” is 
availed to all members of such audi- 
ences which have included Lions Club, 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, wom- 
en’s clubs, church groups. 


Rocky Mountain Club 
reviews speakers 


Denver—The following are _high- 
lights from three different addresses 
delivered before the Rocky Mountain 
Management Club this year. In Janu- 
ary, Dr. Adam Bennion, Salt Lake 
City, emphasized five things that are 
strictly human in employer-employee 
relations, namely: Adequate wages; 
promotion and encouragement for 
workers to grow into bigger jobs; de- 
sirable working conditions; security- 
group insurance; advancement of the 
American system of free enterprise. 

In his summary Dr. Bennion stated 
that Communism never would succeed 
in this country, because it is too for- 
eign, “But we do go for Socialism, and 
the Socialistic Welfare’ State is the 
greatest threat to the American sys- 
tem of government.” ‘ 

In March, William Wright, Inter- 
national Board of the Y. M. C. A,, 
spoke on his two years experience 
“Behind the Iron Curtain in Poland.” 
Stated that Communism had never 
gone into a country and made the 
people satisfied. To fight totalitarian- 
ism, we must improve our democracy 
so there is no room in our communi- 
ties for “a Skid Row” or race preju- 
dice. 

In April, Chancellor Albert C. Jacobs 
of Denver University spoke on “Our 
Nation at Mid-century.” 

Today is marked by increasing ac- 
tivity of Federal Government in busi- 
ness, he said. Within a generation we 
have been engaged in two wars and 
the victory over totalitarianism is not 
yet won. The belief in a free society 
is challenged by a despotism. Labor 
has changed the balance of industry. 


Responsibility toward international 
affairs is great. The oceans no longer 
constitute our frontiers. Isolationism 


is outmoded. Supervisors in this situ- 
ation have a great opportunity to train 
men in our way of life. 

We are constantly producing new 
methods, new products and new uses, 
he pointed out. Supervisors can do 
much to maintain free enterprise. We 
must see to it that the products of 
scientific minds must be made for our 
benefit and not detriment. 

Many are fooled in thinking that a 
collective society is the answer to our 
problems. Elimination of monopoly 
does not mean that the government 
takes over our enterprise, he warned. 

Individual initiative has produced 
the highest living standards in the 
world. You shall know the truth and 
the truth shall make you free. A 
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knowledge of this doctrine is sorely 
needed today. 

The defects and breakdown in our 
system must be studied and eliminated. 
This is the job of our universities. The 
university is the first to lose its free- 
dom in a police system. 

In the final analysis individual initi- 
ative has made our country. In both 
industry and the university we have 
together a great opportunity and re- 
sponsibility —C. D. Poling. 





to NAF Direc- 
tor Carl W. Johnson, recently promoted to 
factory manager of American Machine & 
Foundry Company's Brooklyn plant. 


CONGRATULATIONS ... 


Wisconsin Council reports 


Manitowoc, Wis. — Our Wisconsin 
Council is beginning to take hold and 
it is our hope and goal to secure addi- 
tional clubs in the State, realizing that, 
with conditions as troubling as they 
are in the world today, unification of 
management to a greater extent is 
necessary to combat subversive think- 
ing and action within industry. To 
those of us who know and fully ap- 
preciate the effort that has been ex- 
pended by the National Association in 
this movement, we feel there is only 
one legitimate place for management 
men and this is an affiliation with the 
National Association of Foremen. — 
M. S. Dailey. 


Association Board meet 
held at Asheville 


Dayton, Ohio—Members of the NAF 
Board held their quarterly meeting 
June 8-10 at Asheville in the delight- 
fully mountainous region of western 
North Carolina. President B. A. 
Hodapp, Peerless Saw Company head, 
presided. Several of the directors were 
accompanied by their wives and their 
children. 

Many found opportunity to accept 
the hospitality of Spindale Mills nearby, 


viewing a modern textile plant in 
operation for the first time. Several 
staff members were present, headed 
by Executive Vice President J. E. Bat- 
hurst. 

Included in the business disposed of 
were: 

Nominations and Credentials Com- 
mittee emphasized that ‘clubs should 
send in their nominations for directors 
to the Dayton office as early as pos- 
sible. 

Names of all delegates to the con- 
vention in Buffalo should be sent into 
the Dayton office along with their of- 
ficial credentials as early as possible. 

Executive Vice President stated in 
his report that there is a battle for 
the minds of management men every- 
where, and that they must combat this 
condition by individual creative think- 
ing ... that the magazine is costing 
less, which we believe is a healthy 
condition showing continued effort to 
give us a better magazine for less net 
cost .. . announced all area managers 
will assemble in Dayton for a staff 
seminar to evaluate past two years’ 
field work, outline coming year’s pro- 
gram ... emphasized that we would 
have more voice in industry as we 
earn it. 

Activities and Awards Committee 
reported increase in number of clubs 
returning activities reports, and re- 
vised some of the point evaluations to 
make the Standard of Excellence more 
effective for 1951. Eleven clubs were 
approved by the Board to receive the 
Standard of Excellence award. Per- 
manent plaques for clubs meeting the 
standard of excellence will be avail- 
able at a nominal cost to the clubs. 

Management Development Program 
initiated by the Club Service and 
Education Committee as a long-range 
educational program was given a vote 
of confidence by the Board. 

Four new clubs, two individual mem- 
berships, and 14 life retirement mem- 
berships were approved. 

Public Relations Committee recom- 
mended that the Publicity Package 
which each club has be used more ex- 
tensively by the clubs. 

Ways and Means Committee re- 
ported that all expenses are well 
within the budget and that more serv- 
ices are being afforded at less cost. 
Committee is exercising more control 
over expenditures of money by re- 
viewing requests involving disburse- 
ments. 

Convention Chairman reported that 
11 committees in Buffalo are working 
continuously to make this convention 
the best in NAF history. Registrations 
should be sent in early to get best 
facilities as they are on a first-come, 
first-serve basis. He reported an un- 
usual program is being planned for the 
ladies. 

The Executive Committee recom- 
mended and the Board approved secur- 
ing annual subscriptions from non- 
NAF members to MANAGE Magazine. 
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A commission of 40% for the first year, 
20% for renewals for the first and 
second year and nothing thereafter 
was established. Committee reported 
that the Third Annual NAF Bowling 
Classic will be held on March 3 and 
4, 1951, in Toledo. 


24 clubs approved under 
standard of excellence 


Dayton, Ohio—The National Associa- 
tion of Foremen lists the following affil- 
jiated management clubs which have 
met the requirements and beén ap- 
proved under its “Standard of Excel- 
lence” rating. This list includes clubs 
approved at the June board of direc- 
tors meeting. The rating system was 
adopted in September, 1949. 


December, 1949 

The Foremen’s Club of Columbus, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 
March, 1950 

Armco Fabricating Foreman’s Club, Mid- 
dletown, Ohio. 

The Carborundum Foremen’s Club, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 

1848 Foremen’s Club—Pratt & Letchworth, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Grayson Administrative Conference, Lyn- 
wood, Cal. 

The Kokomo Foremen’s Club, Kokomo, Ind. 
Supervisor’s Club of Clayton Mark & Co., 
Evanston, IIl. 

The Management 
Bros., Chicago, Il. 
Greater Portland Management Club, Port- 
land, Ore. 

Spindale Mills Foreman’s Club, Spindale, 
N. C. 

Foremen’s Club of Worthington 
Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Club of S. Karpen & 


Buffalo 


June, 1950 

Armco Mining Division Foremen’s Club, 
Montcoal, W. Va. 

Basic Management Club, Maple Grove, 
Ohio. 


Cc. B. F. Management Club, Columbus, Ohio. 
Foremen’s Club of Cincinnati Chemical 
Works Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Grand Sheet Metal Works 
Club, Chicago, Il. 

Joy Management Club, Michigan City, Ind. 
McCray Management Association, Kendall- 
ville, Ind. 

Maytag Management Club, Newton, Iowa. 
National Works Foremen’s Club, McKees- 
port, Pa. 

Robertshaw Foremen’s Association, Young- 
wood, Pa. 

Rocky Mountain Management Club, Den- 
ver, Col. 

ey Management Club, Parkersburg, 

a. 
Universal Foremen’s Club, Bridgeville, Pa. 


Management 


Aluminum Ore men 
report activities 


East St. Louis, Il1l—Aluminum Ore 
Foremen’s Club held their third annual 
barbecue June 5. 

Refreshment Committee headed by 
O. Fansler, L. Ripley, T. Forbes, T. 
Bledsoe, and A. Westfall did a fine job. 

A business meéting was held at which 
Thomas A. Bledsoe, president, was 
elected Club delegate to the NAF Con- 
vention. R. J. Scharbert was elected 
alternate for Bledsoe. 


Club will have their second annual 
fish fry at Jones Park, July 21—second 
annual boat excursion August 4. 
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The Club is sponsoring a boy’s base- 
ball team in the 12-14 year age group 
in the local Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce Baseball League this year. 

On May 2, the Club was addressed 
by C. A. Kothe of Tulsa, introduced by 
A. W. Westfall, club program chairman. 
Subject was “Present Day Management 
Problems.” According to Kothe, “man- 
agement’s vision is indispensable to 
progress and the genius of America, 
implemented by the energy of labor 
and guided by enlightened supervision 
in an environment of economic free- 
dom, which provides in a large measure 
the reason for our unique distinction 
of being the world’s youngest nation 
with the oldest form of government.” 

Mr. Kothe’s address was well re- 
ceived—is still being discussed.—R. J. 
Scharbert. 


C. G. C. Club reports 
steady growth 


Birmingham, Ala—The C. G. C. 
Supervisors Club third annual banquet 
was held at the Tutwiler in Birming- 
ham. This occasion includes installation 
of officers and closed a very interesting 
and successful club year. The speaker, 
Dr. I. J. Browder, director of Birming- 
ham Center, University of Alabama, 
delivered a very interesting address on 
“Presidents of the United States.” 

Three years ago our club was born 
and we were honored by Dr. J. E. 
Bathurst who presented our charter. 
From a group of 50 charter members, 
our club has grown to over 90. Our 
programs have been well planned, cre- 
ating interest and good attendance. 

Our annual banquet is sponsored by 
our company, enabling our club to con- 
duct two annual expense-paid field 
trips for its membership. 


These trips have proven most inter- 
esting and educational. Visiting in- 
cluded other manufacturing plants and 
installations of our own equipment and 
products, and various other points in 
the industrial field. Each trip is planned 
to incorporate some recreation and en- 
tertainment. 

We enjoy the full cooperation of The 
Continental Gin Company, world’s 
largest manufacturers of cotton ginning 
machinery and one of the nation’s fore- 
most manufacturers of machinery con- 
veying transmission and _ elevating 
equipment. 

We are proud of our affiliation with 
NAF offering the many personal bene- 
fits and of the opportunity of meeting 
such fine men as the organization has 
seen fit to send our way. Each has 
brought a very fine message and left 
with us many good thoughts. 

“MANAGE,” we consider a very fine 
publication. We find it contains much of 
our way of thinking, but we feel too 
that more articles should come from 
our section of the country.—L. L. Coz. 


New NAF clubs 


Dayton, Ohio—From May 15 to June 
15, one new club joined The National 
Association of Foremen, according to 
records of the staff secretary. We know 
that other affiliated clubs across the na- 
tion are happy to welcome 

SPANG-CHALFANT Supervisors’ 
Association-Ambridge at National 
Supply Co., P. O. Box 209, Am- 
bridge, Pa. 5-29-50 


Some of us could very well take a 
tip from an acrobat. He turns a flop 
into a success. 





Supervisors of C.G.C. Supervisors Club (Continental Gin Co.), Birmingham, Ala. hold third 
annual banquet. 
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1200 YEAR'S SERVICE was present at ‘old-timers’ night" affair of Ziegler; (fourth row) Poore, Ballsmith, Senf, Bowman, Fess, Koch, Slides 
American Brass Company Foremen's Club when foremen with 30 or DiQuilio. Right photo—Master of Ceremonies K. M. Kinsey: ques- plants ¢ 
more years service were honored at Buffalo (N.Y.) Branch in May. tioning L. W. Lamson for recognition of the charade being enacted explaine 
Left to right (first row): McFarland, Boyd, Roscover, Hanneman, by (from left) N. Vieaux, H. Haller, C. Robinson. With back to public 
Attmore; (second row) Melville, Allan, Zimmerman, Mitchell, Pros- camera, very interested, is E. M. Frank. the var 
ser, Compton; (third row) Hirsch, Wurster, Stebbins, Merrill, Orr . briefly | 
use of 
. ° commenting on the party, President Then, 
Old-timers night at Carborundum has H. K. “Tony” Clark brought out these itors Ww 
American Brass busy period surprising facts: over 34 per cent or under o 
1,700 of the 5,000 employees of The trip las 
Buffalo—Upwards of 1,200 years to- Niagara Falls, N. Y.—Past month has Carborundum Company have been many 1 
tal service to American Brass Com- been a busy one for Carborundum with the Company 10 years or more; picture 
pany by 38 Supervisors was celebrated Foremen’s Club. On May 31, the Club 475 have been here 25 years or more; in indu' 
ait Old Timers’ Nite at the Buffalo elected new officers. The Club cer- 344-20 to 25 years; 342—15 to 20 
s-anch Foremen’s Club on May 3. Cer-. tainly has appreciated the work of last years; 541 with 10 to 15 years of 7 
tilicates were awarded by the club Year's officers, wishes success to those service. Linn 
ccmmemorating the event and salut- eWly elected. Present membership Mr. Clark added, proudly, “Stability Davt¢ 
ing these 38 who served more than 30 ‘tals about 190. of employment is one of the funda- ident ( 
years each. Eldest of the veterans was On June 3 members took part in a mental objectives of The Carborundum appoint 
(3-year-old Charlie Zimmerman, re-  gtant party for the Carborundum 10, Company. ceeding 
tired Brass Mill foreman who came to 15. 20 and 25 vear Clubs, held at the Over 170 members of 14 manage- manage 
the meeting on crutches having suf- Coated Products Division plant. In ment groups, representing more than of Fore 
fered a broken leg just prior to his re- a 1 


tirement. Longest in service was Tech- 
nical Supervisor Alden Merrill. 

Others irded certificates were: 
John M. Allan, H. Ralph Attmore, Ed- 
ward L. Ballsmith, Clarence Bowman, 
Robert F. Boyd, Wm. H. Brayman, 
Grover Clemsen, Thomas R. Compton, 
Edward C. Crowley, Vincenzo (Jimmy) 
Di Quilio, Herman Fess, John Graf, 
Sid Hanneman, Edward Hirsch, R. H. 
Kelley (retired), Wm. Koch, Louis 
Lanternier, Jos. J. Lockwood (retired), 
Geo. McFarland, Walter Mason, James 
E. Melville, Herbert W. Mitchell, Fred 
E. Orr, Hallis L. Poore, Carl Prosser 
(retired), Al. A. Roscover, Gordon 
Roscover, Ralph Rustay, Norman Senf, 
Thos. R. Stebbins, J. W. Stoner, Fred- 
erick K. Swigert, Walter Tefft, James 
R. Thomas, Martin J. Wurster, Car] E. 
Ziegler 

Howard L. Ulrich, personnel man- 
ager of the Lockport, New York plants 
of Harrison Radiator Division (GMC), 
gave a “slap board” talk, “This is our 
Problem,” a timely comparison of our 





free enterprise system and systems in 
pening “Bee a nations, Aches wares, Representatives of 14 management groups visiting The Carborundum Company on June 9? resent 
several Brass Club members presented (left to right—front) Paul Work, new president, Carborundum Foremen's Club; Murray d 
a series of four “skits” demonstrating Olmsted, Colonial Foremen's Club; F. P. Walck. Niagara Falls Industrial Club; Charles Near, edge 
events that happened over the years Barcalo Supervision Club; R. J. Rieger, Harrison Foremen's Club of Buffalo; C. Ratzel, Born ; 
in the plant. Prizes were awarded to Foremen's Club of Worthington, Buffalo Works; A. C. Landres, Niagara Falls Industrial Club; years 
the old timers who recognized the and Thomas Sparling, Niagara Falls Industrial Club; (back row) Roy Waltz, Acme Malleable daught 
events.—S. Hanneman. : Foremen's Club; A. C. Melkerson, Dahlstrom Foremen's Association: M. Stover, Pratt and Wesley 
Letchworth Foremen's Club; William Black, Northern Chautauqua Industrial Club; E. Kemp, Ss. D: 
«€ Lake Erie Foremen's Club; W. H. Schlee, Lockport Industrial Club; N. C. Vieaux, American North’ 
Brass Foremen's Club; H. S$. Duncan, Northern Chautauqua Industrial Club; and Arthur and & 
In management it’s “Grow ... or Go.” Bernard, Doehler-Jarvis Foremen's Club. 
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30 major companies in Western New 
York, were guests of the Club at a 
dinner and open house June 9. 

Greeted by the Carborundum super- 
visory force, visitors were conducted 
to the Company’s cafeteria where they 
met officers of the Club and members 
of top Management—inspected displays 
of Company products until dinner was 
served. 

William Ruffner, retiring 
who ‘planned the event, introduced 
Paul Work, Club president. He called 
on E. R. Broden, vice president, Oper- 
ations, who welcomed guests. 

Slides showing Company history, 
plants and operations were shown and 
explained by E. Dent Lackey, manage! 
public relations. Representatives of 
the various divisions of the Company 
briefly explained the manufacture and 
use of their products. 


president 


Then, in groups of 10 each, the vis- 
itors were conducted on a plant tour 
under direction of Club members. The 
trip lasted nearly two hours and left 
many leg-weary but with a complete 
picture of the importance of abrasives 
in industry.—L. Shelso. 





Linn succeeds Akridge 


Dayton, Ohio—Executive Vice Pres- 
ident (NAF) J. E. Bathurst announces 
appointment of Vincent J. Linn, suc- 
ceeding Clarence Akridge as regional 
manager for the National Association 
of Foremen, stationed in Chicago. 

Mr. Linn has been participating in 





New Staffman.. 


. Vincent J. Linn 


recent seminars to broaden his knowl- 
edge of NAF concepts and operations. 
Born at Wessington Springs, S. D., 53 
years ago, he is married, has two 
daughters; holds an A. B. from Dakota 
Wesleyan; M. A. from University of 
S. Dakota; supplemental study at 
Northwestern; major in psychology 
and education. 
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New president of BECO Supervisors’ Club, at Birmingham (Ala.) 


Electric, J. M. Ball, 


interests other officers in an assortment of meters on a panel in the Meter Testing Division. 


Left to right: 


Among other assignments he’s been 
deputy state superintendent of public 
instruction; professor of psychology; 
superintendent of S. Dakota School for 
Blind (6 years); in Veteran’s Adminis- 
tration (6 years) advancing to chief of 
Vocational Guidance Section for State 
of S. D. 

Mr. Linn has made special studies, 
in instances as consultant, at several 
S. D. plants including J. Morrell Pack- 
ing, Sioux Falls Machine Works, Man- 
chester Biscuit, Metz Baking, Jordon 
Mill, Farley-Loetscher, Beach Printing. 


Grand Sheet men 
hear McCann 


Chicago—Tom McCann of Sylvania 
Electric Co. gave us a brief about the 
NAF and how it grew from 7,000 mem- 
bers to 40,000 members in the past 
eight years. He ziso talked about the 
freedom of the individual and how 
highly it is to be respected, although 
his main topic was on “What Really Is 
Success.” 

Mr. McCann’s talk was loudly ac- 
claimed and readily taken to heart by 
the members who went home and re- 
turned to work with a new slant on 
what management is and a determina- 
tion to try to be a success at home, in 
the community and place of business. 
—L. Bellecomo. 


Armcc club honors 
safe-record men 


Montcoal, W. Va.—Supervisors of 
the Mining Division of Armco Steel 
met at the Ruffner, Charleston, W. Va., 
on May 27. 

Program included a luncheon, pre- 
sentation of Certificates of Honor to 
William Jayne for 47 years of service 
in the mining industry and A. C. Cun- 
ningham for 53 years’ service without 


Henry Pond, (V.P.); H. E. Frech, (S.); T. E. Worrell, (T.); J. M. Ball. 


injuries. The awards were 
Fitzgerald, U. S. 


disabling 
presented by L. G. 
Bureau of Mines. 

Bennett Chapple, assistant to the 
president, from the main Armco Plant 
at Middletown, Ohio, was _ principal 
speaker.—V. Barnhart. 





Top management of American Steel Found- 
ries at their Foremen's Club meeting in E. 
St. Louis, from left: Works Managers C. 
Walcher, Granite City plant, L. C. Farquhar, 
E. St. Louis plant, R. T. Leisk, E. Chicago 


plant. All participated in question and 


answer period. 





WE’RE BACKING and BOOSTING 


NAF 


Lincoln Extension Institute, Inc. 
1401 W. 75th St., 
CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


“The School of the Factory 
Executive” 





LOUIS 8S. VOSBURGH, President 
J. FRANCIS CARLE, M.A., 
Educational Director 
Write for free 48 page descriptive 
brochure “Getting Ahead In Industry” 

















Personnel hy Landis 


From Page 20 


you on it. Then you'll get hold of the 
safety man to check on the proper 
method of operating. The three of you 
will work out a code for the safe way 
to operate in order to meet production 


requirements and time study stand- 
ards. It sounds simple, doesn’t it, 
Joe?” 


“Yeh, it sounds simple. It seems to 
give us the best way to run a job.” 

“Maybe not always the best way, 
Joe. Nor the fastest—but it always 
gives us the safest, and that’s the fun- 
damental reason behind this whole 
system.” 

“Thanks, Paul. I think I understand 
my job better. I’m to remember that 
the men under me are human and may 
make mistakes. It’s part of my job to 
look out for their personal safety by 
following the code designated to elimi- 
nate those accidents that are caused 
by what you called involuntary actions. 
Right?” 

“That’s it in a nutshell, Joe. And the 
method works. We’ve proved it in 
practice. You can sum up our whole 
system in these two maxims: 

1) Keep both hands occupied, and 
2) Keep all parts of the body out 
from under dies. 

“When you do that, Joe, you’re 
Guarding the Human Machine.” 

* 

“A vacation consists of 2 weeks which 
are 2 short after which you are 2 tired 
2 work, 2 broke not 2.” 


saw anything have such an effect. 
Everyone is getting busy, ready for 
lots of business. You just watch— 
things are really starting to hum. I 
told my wife last night that we’re go- 
ing to have to put on an extra man if 
this keeps up.” 
“That’s swell, Bill. 
“Me too. . 
your battery.” 


American System...Hou 
Te Sell It 


ican Economic Foundation does take 
sides. 

It takes the worker’s side. 

It starts from the enemy’s own pre- 
mise—the greatest good for the 
greatest number—and demonstrates 
that the worker’s material welfare 
is dependent upon cooperation rather 
than upon conflict. 

The greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber, in its material interpretation, 
requires the greatest goods for the 
greatest number, which, in turn, re- 
quires the highest possible degree 
of productivity per worker—not for 
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From Page 15 


I’m all for it.” 
. Here, wait till I check 


From Page 11 


management’s sake, but for the 
workers’ sake. 

Closely tied in with this emotional ap- 
peal is the appeal to the worker’s 
desire for job security. 

In fact, the Foundation’s in-plan train- 
ing course is entitled, “A Series of 
Conferences on Job Security.” 

Looking back at the ten pillars of wis- 
dom, you will notice the self-evident 
truth that all employment comes 
from customers; that job security is 
customer security; and that cus- 
tomer security can be achieved by 
the worker only when the “boss” is 
allowed by the worker to do the 
things that win and hold customers. 

While these are economic abstractions, 
they are also emotional realities when 
personally applied by the workers. 

They set up guide posts in the minds 
of any literate worker which are 
real obstacles to any labor union or 
political program based on misinfor- 
mation. 

They are solid, concrete road blocks 
against which false information is 
shattered to bits and which enable 
the worker to say: “I may not be 
as smart as you are, but I know what 
you just said cannot be true. How 
many other things that you have 
said are not true?” 


VI 


} all of the foregoing remains an 
abstraction until one other thing is 
done: until the fairness of the system 
is demonstrated in simple arithmetic. 
Practically all of the convictions that 
we have about our material world 
are based on numbers. 

We get up by numbers; we go to bed 
by numbers; practically all of our 
thinking is done by numbers—and 
the prejudice against business has 
been built in the mind of the worker 
through the use of false numbers, 
labeled with ambiguous words. 

The truth can be established only by 
using the true numbers and unmis- 
takable words. 

The first arithmetic in which a worker 
is interested is the arithmetic of his 
own job: who is getting how much 
for doing what, and is it fair? 

The formal operating statements is- 
sued by the accountants are of no 
value for this purpose. 

The Foundation, therefore, in coopera- 
tion with the late Orlando F. Weber, 
Father Edward A. Keller of the Bu- 
reau of Economic Research at Notre 
Dame University, and Robert R. 
Doane, developed what is called the 
“Functional Operating Report” or 
the “Short Form.” 

It reduced the complex, involved for- 
mal statement to five simple parts, 
a typical example of which is shown 
in Chart on page 11. 

Any worker who can read can under- 
stand this statement, and it is, in our 
opinion, the hard core of the con- 
tinuity of any good labor relations 
program. 


Actually, the existence of the Founda- 
tion’s in-plant training course is the 
background knowledge that enables 
the worker to appreciate the basic 
truth of the Short Form. 


We have never seen a case in which 
the worker would not accept the 
phrase “Cost of Using the Tools” in 
place of the word “profit.” 

The average worker lives with tools 
all day long and will accept their 
role in the productive process even 
more readily than top executives. 


In fact, most workers are already con- 
scious of the role of tools, and there 
are very few who would deliberately 
set out to destroy them or prevent 
management from keeping them up 
to date and competitively effective. 

That is why the arithmetic of the tools 
is so important; that is, the division 
of the combined product of the ma- 
chine and the man as it is divided 
between the tool user and the tool 
owner. 


VII 


NCE the worker understands the 
arithmetic of the corporation 
where he works, he is in a position 
to understand the arithmetic of the 
entire economic system, which in- 
evitably makes him a more intelli- 
gent and more constructive citizen. 
If you accept this statement as truth, 
and we believe absolutely that it is 
the truth, the only real danger then 
to the American system is that there 
is something wrong with the Ameri- 
can people that the truth cannot 
straighten out. 

This we deny vigorously. 

The flame of freedom still burns 
brightly in the American breast. 
It is true that the American people 
have been voting for things that are 
socialistic, but only because the label 
of socialism has never been fixed 

upon them. 

The people have been voting for these 
changes because in themselves they 
seem pretty good and because the 
people have never been brought to 
see their relationship to a larger 
pattern of collectivist planning. 

As a matter of fact, we believe that 
this is equally true of a great num- 
ber of the politicians who have ad- 
vanced these socialistic schemes. 

To these politicians these schemes are 
merely devices to get and _ stay 
elected. 

Regarding the politicians, this state- 
ment may be somewhat speculative, 
but we have ample evidence that 
there is nothing wrong with the 
American worker that the simple 
truth will not cure. 

He still loves his home, his family, 
and his country. 

He still loves freedom. 

He still wants to be an individual in 
stead of a face in a crowd. 

But he will not be and cannot be until 
somebody tells him the truth—and 
that somebody must be management. 
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Joday’s Prollem 
From Page 9 


operation and friendship in doing our 
jobs, so here is a grand chance to do 
him a real service, make him a better 
worker and a better American. 

The supervisory organization has a 
better opportunity than any other 
group of people to understand facts of 
our economic system. Both he and the 
worker have much to lose if our sys- 
tem is not maintained. 

It will not be enough to tell him that 
we believe in the American way of life 
and think it is best for him. We must 
convince him by logical reasoning 
based on his confidence in us. We must 
recognize we are going through a pe- 
riod when our influence or lack of in- 
fluence on the worker may change the 
entire course of civilization for years 
to come. 

Don’t blame the worker because he 
doesn’t always understand. For many 
years he’s been subjected to all the 
isms in the catalogue. High school and 
college students and workers under 
thirty years of age never saw this 
country operate under normal economic 
conditions. 

Supervisors must supply the leader- 
ship in getting workers to understand 
our economic system .. . just as they 
must supply the leadership at their 
jobs in plant or office. 


Washington 
cidentally, in a time of great national 


prosperity, we are still operating “in 
the red” and the debt is increasing. 





From Page 4 


House Labor Committee 


The death of Representative John 
Lesinski of Michigan, former chair- 
man of the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, has radically changed 
the operation of that committee. By 
seniority, his successor is Representa- 
tive Graham A. Barden, of North Caro- 
lina. Mr. Lesinski was completely sub- 
servient to the wishes of organized 
labor leaders generally and certain 
leaders in particular. Mr. Barden, on 
the other hand, actively supported the 
enactment of the Taft-Hartley Act and 
was one of the members of the confer- 
ence committee from the House who 
took an important part in shaping the 
final provisions of that Act. 


Mr. Barden is a Democrat from the 
State of North Carolina. As chairman 
of the House Committee on Labor and 
Education at the next session, his in- 
fluence ‘will be widely felt. A com- 
mittee chairman has wide discretion 
in the selection and scheduling of 
witnesses in hearings before a commit- 
tee and also in scheduling the con- 
sideration of bills on the floor of the 
House. Mr. Barden’s presence as com- 
mittee chairman should do a great deal 
to weld this faction-torn committee 
into a working unit. 
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American Optical offers 
new poster series 


Southbridge, Mass.—Safety glasses, 
not personal glasses, should be worn 
on the job by workers, is theme of a 
new series of 10” x 13%” posters being 
released by American Optical Com- 
pany here. 

Designed to encourage workers to 
wear goggles, posters point out that 
Rx safety glasses protect workers’ eyes 
whereas personal glasses do not. In 
addition, personal. glasses should not 
be exposed to hazards that may chip, 
crack or pit the lenses. 

Industrial concerns desiring to re- 
ceive these posters may obtain them 
by contacting the nearest American 
Optical Branch Office. 


Terre Haute club 
holds fire school 


Terre Haute, Ind.—Terre Haute Man- 
agement Club recently sponsored a 
Fire Safety Training School. Invita- 
tions were sent to all business organ- 
izations, schools, hospitals, insurance 
representatives in the Terre Haute 
area. There was no charge for any 
firm or person participating. 

Speakers were professional fire 
safety men except for Austin Manhart 
who spoke on the subject of plant and 
city fire department relations. 

Those attending were principally 
plant men in a position to practice 
daily the principals of fire safety pro- 
grammed. 

Mefétings were held in the Y. M. C. A. 
Outdoor demonstrations were given in 
an adjacent high school athletic field. 

Eighteen firms and institutions were 
represented in the school. Average at- 
tendance was 34.5. The school was 
considered very successful. 

Chairman of the school was W. E. 
Ouweneel, Commercial Solvents cor- 
poration. Neal Davis, Great Lakes 


Steel Corporation, directed the meet- 
ings.—W. E. Ouweneel. 








SAFETY 


Vacation time!—Oh boy! Let’s go! 


Just a passing thought for Bill— 
he sold me his fishing tackle the 
other day. You see Bill can’t wind 
up the reel anymore—he had his 
finger taken off—tried to clean out 
the chips around a drill while the 
machine was running—too bad— 
Bill liked to fish so much! 

By the way, do you always stop 
the machine when you are cleaning 
it? You better had—stubby fingers 
don’t look nice, besides “the end 
that isn’t there” will bother you the 
rest of your life! 


Safety pays—the safest way is, the 
best way! 
By Arthur F. Marmoy 
Manager, Production Control 
Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 











Shell program cuts 
eye injury costs 

Southbridge, Mass.—An 82 per cent 
reduction in cost of eye injuries has 
been made by a Houston, Texas, con- 
cern over a three-year period through 
adoption of an eye conservation pro- 
gram, American Optical Company an- 
nounced today. 


W. T. Cameron, director of the op- 
tical company’s Industrial Safety and 
Visual Efficiency Bureau, said the Shell 
Pipe Line Corp., which employs 1200 
workers, spent only $958 in 1949 for 
safety goggles and eye injuries as com- 
pared with $5,249 in 1946 before the 
eye-protection program was installed. 


Adoption of the program in 1947, he 
said, was brought about by the fre- 
quency and severity of eye injuries in 
1946 which climaxed several years of 
mounting eye accidents. 


Final class during fire safety 
school classes of Terre 
Haute Management Club. 
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The program, he explained, involved 
(a) a vision check of the employees to 
ascertain whether they needed a com- 
plete eye examination and correction; 
and (b) the supplying of safety goggles 
to workers on eye-hazardous jobs 
Those workers with deficient vision re- 
ceived prescription goggles which both 
corrected and protected their vision. 

The vision check, made with an in- 
strument called the Sight-Screener, 
revealed that nearly 200 of the 1200 
Shell workers had poor eyesight and 
needed their vision corrected 

Adoption of the safety program re- 
sulted in the following sharp reduc- 
tion in the cost of eye injuries: $205 
in 1947, $432 in 1948, and $135 in 1949, 
as compared with $4,262 in 1946. 


Safety night at A.S.F. 
Foremen’s Club 


E. St. Louis, Ill.—R. Minsker, Owens- 
Illinois Glass, was speaker at the 
“Safety Night” Program at American 
Steel Foundries. Mr. Minsker gave a 
new concept of accidents—started all 
members present to think and practice 
safety more carefully. 

J. Jackson’s skit on safety clearly 
illustrated the point that to work 
safely you have to keep your mind 
and eyes on your job. 

The film, “Accidents Don’t Happen 
No. 5 Safe Clothing,” published by the 
Canadian Government, was entertain- 
ing and educational._—R. E. Edwards. 
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For Your Information 


ACHINING operations commonly used on 
nylon bar stock are described in new 
bulletin by The Polymer Corp., Reading, Pa 
Write for Technical Bulletin No. 8 
Remington Rand’‘s “Analysis of Duplicating 
Requirements” is available from local com- 
pany offices or its Business Machines and 
Supplies Div., 315 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10 
Designed to uncover time and money sav- 
ings in duplicating procedures—highlights 
existing duplicating jobs where change in 
method will produce needed copies faster, 
more economically, with better print work 


“Calgon Controls Corrosion” is new folder 
offered by Calgon, Inc., Pittsburgh. Describes 
and illustrates the “threshold treatment” 
whereby minute quantities of Calgon pro- 
tect industrial, commercial and municipal 
water systems against general corrosive at- 
tack, eliminate “red water’’ and control cor- 
rosion of hot water systems and industrial 
cooling systems where water temperatures 
accelerate attack 

Marking a welcome addition to the tech- 
nical literature on chlorine, an “Enthalpy— 
Temperature Diagram for Chlorine” has been 
developed by engineers of Diamond Alkali 
Company, Cleveland 14, Ohio. Now available 
for distribution, the data given will prove of 
particular interest and considerable value to 
research, development, design and produc- 
tion engineers in connection with equipment 
involved in any industrial process using this 
important chemical 


Who’s Doing What? 


LECTED vice president of General Motors, 

Mason. M. Roberts G. W. Harry 
made experimental engineer in charge of 
fuel pumps (succeeds late A. M. Babitch) at 
A. C. Spark Plug Divn., GMC... . Chas. F 
Stein joins Doehler-Jarvis as general pur- 
chasing agent (for. senior buyer at Kaiser- 
Frazer) S. L. Ostrenga made national 
sales manager of Automotive-Industrial Divn. 
of Mystik Adhesive Products, division of 
Chicago Show Printing Co.. Also Marvin 
Green appointed general sales manager, Ad- 
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vertising Divn. of Chicago Show Printing 

. Chas. E. Kaufhan named director of re- 
search, Hall Laboratories, Inc., Pittsburgh 

Carl E. Schmitz, vice president of Crane 
Packing Co., Chicago, elected vice-president- 
at-large of Amer. Society of Lubrication En- 
gineers. . John N. (Jack) Welsh, director 
of engineering at Hall Laboratories, Inc., 
named associate director of the firm. 3 
G. P. Weishaar named Eastern regional man- 
ager for American Pulley Co. and H. Wm. 
Overman, manager of its Material Handling 
Divn 





COLORED PLUMBING FIXTURES take the 
eye of Patricia Sheehan, glamorous beauty 
selected MISS SAN FRANCISCO on May 
16, as she stops at the display of BRIGGS 
BEAUTYWARE bath fixtures during first day 
of National Association of Master Plumbers’ 
annual convention in San Francisco. E. O. 
Brady, general manager of Plumbing Ware 
Division, Briggs Manufacturing Company, 
Detroit, shows “Miss San Francisco" latest 
modernly designed lavatory in Sandstone— 
was first person other than licensed plumbers 
to view the show. 


Products—Services 


OINCIDENT with warm weather's peak 

demand for thirst-quenching drinks is 
announcement from Lyon Industries, Inc., 
of New York that a new automatic Dual 
Drink Vender has been added to its line of 
Single Drink Venders. 


Choice of two flavors in disposable cups, 
ice cold, properly carbonated and uniformly 
mixed is now possible with this latest mode] 


Pet cock with a “brain” which automati- 
cally ejects moisture and oil from air brake 
systems, air line traps and air compressors, 
thus protecting and extending the life of 
valuable automotive air brakes and _ indus- 
trial equipment, is announced by the Master 
Equipment Corporation, 15 No. Broadway, 
Dayton, Ohio. New product, called DRAIN 
MASTER, is precision built, compact, effi- 
cient, easy to install. It is two inches high 
weighs only three and one-half ounces 


American Pulley Co., Philadelphia, an- 
nounces extension of a line of pressed-steel 
rubber-tread wheels for industrial use. Since 
the line now includes 144 sizes, it is expected 
that 95% of all industrial requirements can 
be met. 

Advantage of the wheel (called Steelite 
Wheel) is exceptionally light weight com- 
bined with unusual strength. Made of two 
pressed-steel disc sections, welded together, 
it weighs from 1 to 9 pounds less than com- 
parable sizes of cast-iron center, rubber- 
tread wheels. It is said to compare favor- 
ably in weight with aluminum rubber-tread 
wheels, yet has the strength of steel 


New device called MAR-KIT is being made 
and sold by the B. & L. Manufacturing Co., 
3512 N. Halsted Street, Chicago 13. 

Mar-Kit is a disposable marking unit for 
use in shipping rooms, sign shops, mail rooms 
and other offices and plants where there are 
frequent uses for black heavy lettering. 

Mar-Kit is a self-contained lettering unit, 
a cémplete felt-point pen in itself with this 
important difference—when the ink supply is 
exhausted, empty bottle is discarded, fresh 
bottle of ink attached onto old writing as- 
sembly. 


Reduction of approximately 10% in price 
of all Schaublin, Ltd. Swiss precision tool- 
makers’ lathe components is announced by 
Hauser Machine Tool Corp., 30 Park Avenue, 
Manhasset, N. Y. 


Seven large “mobile showroom’’ trailers 
each containing Briggs Beautyware plumbing 
fixtures have been launched on their nation- 
wide caravan trek, according to Briggs Manu- 
facturing Co., Plumbing Ware Division, De- 
troit. 

Each trailer contains two complete show- 
rooms stressing colored plumbing fixtures 


The showrooms on wheels round out one 
of the most elaborate and most extensive 
sales promotion campaigns yet undertaken by 
a plumbing manufacturer. Especially trained 
men have been selected to guide each trailer 
on a planned schedule in order to service 
the nearly 500 Briggs wholesale distributors 
from coast to coast as well as architects, 
builders, housing authorities, etc. The units, 
measuring 26’ x 8’, were especially built to 
Briggs specifications and are complete with 
an independent heating and lighting system. 


Contract for the West Coast's biggest con- 
struction project since the war, the Statler 
Hotel and office building in downtown Los 
Angeles, has been awarded to Robert E. Mc- 
Kee, General Contractor, Inc., and actual 
work on the $20,000,000 development will be- 
gin in July. 

The 1275-room Los Angeles Statler will be 
the largest hotel constructed anywhere in 
the last 20 years. 

Hotels Statler Company also will build an 
800-room hotel in downtown Dallas, Texas, 
as soon as architects’ plans can be completed, 
it was announced by Arthur F. Douglas, 
president. 
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You can’t pass a law to make 8=118 


ECAUSE of constantly better tools, better used, production 

in America has increased 20% or more every ten years. 
It is out of that 20% increase that workers’ wages have been 
increased yet prices reduced. In other words, that’s how 
America’s standard of living has gone up. 

But in the past ten years production per man has gone up 
not 20% but only 8%. In the same ten years, hourly wages 
have gone up 118%. 

Wages are up, the tools are provided—but production has 
not kept pace with either. There’s the reason why your 
prices are higher. There’s the reason America’s standard of 
living is heading down. You cannot get something for nothing; 
you cannot pay an increase of 118 out of an increase of 8. 


WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


Cleveland 
WE Vod ab bat-te Mole) t-) 
Textile 
WET abbat a4 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 








